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THE  ROTAL  REGISTER. 

With  Annotations  by  another  hand. 

LORD  BARRINGTON 

This  nobleman  is  one  of  thofe 
who  coiifider  themfelvcs  bound 
to  the  ferv’ce  of  government,  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  duties  of  their  requifite 
employments,  without  entering  into 
the  intrigues  of  party,  or  forming 
thofe  ftrong  political  connections, 
with  which  the  individual,  who  is  go¬ 
verned  by  them,  muft  rife  and  fall  f . 

[*  The  late  Secretary  at  War.] 
f  I  have  heard  Lord  Barrington,  who 
is  not  remarkable  for  witty  or  brilliant 
thoughts,  make  an  apt  allufion  to  the 
profits  of  government.  He  Confidered, 
to  ufe  his  own  expreffion,  every  admini- 
ft ration  as  a  plumb  cake;  and  he  never 
failed  to  accompany  liiis  elegant  idea 
with  a  declaration  that  he  would  do  his 
belt  at  all  tinnes  to  have  a  (lice  of  it.  On 
his  being  accufed  of  Healing  the  compa- 
rifon  »rom  the  humour  of  the  late  Charicp 
Townflicnd,  he  acknowledged  the  theft, 
but  begged  he  might  have  the  merit  of 
improving  upon  the  grolTiicfs  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  idea,  a\  that  witty  ftaiefman  was 
ufed  to  honour  government  with  the  more 
folid  title  of  a  plumb  pudding. 

Vql.  LIII. 


The  abilities  of  the  Secretary  at 
War  were  never  confidered  by  me  as 
of  a  fuperior  caft  ;  but  he  poflefTes 
that  induftry  with  which  great  abili¬ 
ties  are  not  always  accompanied ;  and 
without  which,  in  the  important  of¬ 
fices  of  the  ftate,  they  cannot  be  of 
any  permanent  utility.  This  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  of  his  employment, 
and  the  knowledge  he  confcquently 
acquired,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
induced  many  fuccelfive  changes  of 
adminillrations,  confilUng  of  men  of 
very  different  characters  and  connec¬ 
tions,  to  be  fatisfied  that  he  Ihould 
continue  to  conduCt  the  military  de¬ 
partment. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  when  every 
day  brings  with  it  fo  many  requefts 
that  cannot  be  granted,  and  fuch  va¬ 
rious  applications  which  iBuft  be  im¬ 
mediately  difmified,  it  is  impoflible 
that  he  can  give  a  general  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  nay,  it  is  moll  certain,  that  he 
muft  be  the  neceflary  objeCt  of  mam 
difeontent.  The  exaCt  hiftory  of  the 
public  murmurs,  againft  this  or  any 
minifter,  cannot,  in  the  common 
cdurfe  of  things,  come  to  my  know-* 
ledge  ;  but,  as  his  conduCt  has 
approved  by  his  different  CQa(!^uror5 


in  the  date,  it  would  be  injurious  in 
me  not  to  fuppofe  that  an  occafionscl 
clamour  againft  him,  the  didant  noife 
whereof  may  reach  me,  arifes  from  the 
refufal  of  demands  which  it  was  not 
in  his  power,  or  confident  with  the 
views  of  government  to  gratify  *. — 
Mlniders  are  the  fervants  of  the  date; 
and,  when  it  happens  that  they  be¬ 
come  unpopular,  from  obeying  its 
commands,  or  ading  from  its  prefent 
exigencies,  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
mailer  to  give  them  not  only  fupport 
and  protedion,  but  reward  f . 


■  •  Sir  John  D  — ■  «e,  I  believe,  will 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  if  a  jodgnficot 
may  be  formed  from  his  Letters  to  Lord 
Barrington,  which  he  gave  to  the  world. 

“f*  Lord  Barrington  has  been  one  of 
thofe  wife  men  who  call  thcmfelves  the 
King's  Friends;  a  character  which  means 
no  more  than  the  poflefling  a  fenlible  rc- 
folution  to  keep  a  profitable  place  in  all 
times  and  all  adminifirations  ;  and  to 
live  upon  terms  of  good  humour  with  the 
.  men  who  may  come  into  power,  as  well 
as  thofe  who  arc  already  in  pofleffion  of 
it.  That  he  underftood  the  routine  of 
hia  office  is  generally  acknowledged,  and 
the  rcafoni  given  above  arc  proofs  of  it* 
He  was,  in  the  real  as  well  as  figurative 
fenfe  of  the  word,  a  coortier  ;  pofTcffcd 
all  the  ready  poiitenefs,  evalions,  and 
fervility  of  that  character.  He  knew 
how  to  apply  his  fpecious  bows,  his  flat¬ 
tering  fpeeches,  and  polite  cpiftles,  with 
no  fmall  addrefs.  He  has  alfo  contrived 
to  ferve  a  few  friends,  and  to  procure 
the  promotion  of  hia  near  relations,  in 
their  diffirrent  lines  of  profeflion.  He  is 
a  man  of  polite  manners,  and  maintains 
his  rank  with  foroewhat  of  charadi^r  and 
propriety.  He  has  ever  been  particularly 
attcurive  to  foreign  minifters  and  ftran- 
gers  of  fafhion,  whom  he  never  failed  to 
entertain,  on  proper  occafions,  with 
fplendid  hofpitality  ;  fo  that  his  letters  of 
recommendation  to  foreign  countries  arc 
known  to  have  procured  greater  favour 
and  attention  than  almnft  any  other  per- 
fon  in  the  kingdom.  His  fummer  focie- 
ties,  at  his  country  feat,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  eafe,  plenty,  and  elegance ; 
and,  though  he  was  obliged,  during  his 
niiniflerial  life,  to  be  continually  abfent, 
every  arrangement  proceeded  as  if  he 
were  prefent ;  and  he  appealed  rather  as 


The  crowd  of  mankind  are  apt  to 
judge  of  caufes  from  their  effedls  ; 
and,  in  the  fimple  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  it  maybe  a  natural  and  fatisfac- 
tory  mode  of  determination  ;  but,  in 
the  complicated  bufinefs  of  naticnal 

a  vifltor  than  as  mafler  of  the  houfc,  and 
the  receiver  rather  than  the  donor  of 
thofe  fatistadiions  which  every  one  en¬ 
joyed  who  frequented  it* 

His  condudl  on  the  death  of  Lady  Bar¬ 
rington  was  lingular,  and  deferves  to  be 
■  remembered*  On  that  event  he  imme¬ 
diately  fettled  the  whole  of  his  real  eftate 
on  his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  next  bni- 
thcr,  the  late  General  Barrington,  and 
gave  the  following  original  but  fcnfible 
rcafon  for  his  condu<ft :  “  There  is  no 
fool,**  obferved  hii  Lordfliip,  like  the 
old  fool;  and  I,  like  many  other  doting 
debauchees,  may  dream  of  pleafure  with 
a  young  wife,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  an 
old  bnfiiand,  may,  with  the  help  of  a 
fmart  valet  de  chambre,  or  a  flout  coach¬ 
man,  give  me  a  collufive  heir  to  my  eflate, 
and. rob  roy  relations  of  their  right ;  and 
having  never  been  able  to  anfwcr  for  my- 
felfinthefe  matters,  it  is  my  Tcfolution 
to  preclude  any  poffiblc-  mHchief  of  this 
nature,  by  fccuring  my  fortune,  at  all 
events,  to  the  children  of  my  brother  — 
As  to  the  Irifh  peerage,  (continued  his 
Lordfhip), which  is  not  worth  having,  th^t 
mufl  be  left  to  chance  ;  but  as  for  the 
dirty  acres,  which  are  worth  fomething, 
they  {hall  be  placed  out  of  the  leach  of 
it.'» - 

Lord  Barrington's  friends  will  fay.  that 
this  is  not  an  age  for  rigid  integrity  to 
thrive ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  natural 
for  a  man,  whofe  temper  was  proverbial¬ 
ly  accommodating,  to  fall  in  with  the 
temper  of  the  times*  They  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  difpofed  to  give  one  example  of 
his  flubborn  honour,  when  he  hefitated, 
and  even  hinted  a  refufal,  to  give  evi- 
<lence  on  the  trial  of  the  DucKefs  of 
Ktngftun.  However  flubborn  his  ho¬ 
nour  was  on  that  occaQon,  had  I  been  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  I  Aiould,  I  truft,  have 
poffeffed  a  flubborn  honour  as  well  as  bis 
Lordfhip ;  I  fhould  moft  certainly  have 
confidered  his  condu^  as  an  high  con¬ 
tempt  of  that  luprcme  court,  and  have 
moved  for  his  commitment  tothecufto- 
dy  of  Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  and  the  fo- 
cicly  of  the  lady,  for  <w/jofe  fecrets  be 
maaifefted  fuck  a  fcrupulous  tcadernefs. 
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government,  where  fo  much  of  the 
machine  necelTariiy  lies  hid,  this  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding  is  at  lead  preca¬ 
rious,  and  oftentimes  unjuft.  There 
are  neceflities  which  the  eye  of  man¬ 
kind  cannot  nor  ought  to  fee  :  there 
are  views,  with  refped  to  future  ob¬ 
jects,  ,whofe  operations  would  be  in¬ 
terrupted  by  public  communication. 
Obftacles  arife  which  could  not  be 
forefeen ;  difappointments  happen 
which  could  not  be  prevented ;  and, 
after  all,  error  is  infeparabie  from 
every  effort  of  human  wifdora  :  fo 
that  to  fuppofe  a  minifter  wicked  or 
incapable,  becaufe  he  may  have  been 
unfortunate,  is  to  fuppofe  that  he  can 
command  time  and  chance,  the  courfe 
of  human  events,  and,  which  would  be 
a  ftillmore  difficult  talk,  the  paffions  of 
men.  To  exercife  an  headftrong  vio¬ 
lence  againft  human  imperfedions, 
crpecially  in  thofe  whofe  arduous  fi- 
tuations  render  a  corre^ftnefs  of  con¬ 
duct  more  difficult,  is  an  a<ft  of  the 
moft  impertinent  prefumption  ; — nay, 
it  is  to  quarrel  with  the  lot  of  huma¬ 
nity,  and  to  arraign  the  wifdom  of 
Heaven. 

A  plan  may  be  formed  with  much 
knowledge,  and  every  favourable  cir- 
cuinftance  may  co-operate  to  give  an 
almoft  affured  profpe<ft  of  fuccefs ; 
neverthelefs,  from  fome  untoward 
event,  trifling  in  itfelf,  but  from  its 
nature  unforefeen,  the  whole  may 
end  in  difappointment  and  diftrefs. 
On  fuch  an  occafion,  too  many,  at 
leaft  for  a  time,  would  throw  an  in- 
confiderate  blame  upon  thole  who 
projedled  and  promoted  it.  This, 
lurely,  is  the  extreme  of  injuftice  ;  it 
is  the  fame  as  if  the  danger  w^ith 
which  part  of  Holland  was  threaten¬ 
ed  from  the  hole  that  had  been  for¬ 
med  by  a  water-rat  in  one  of  its  dykes, 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  man  whofe 
hardy  genius  condu(fted  the  induftry 
that  formed  thofe  wonderful  efforts 
of  human  perfeverance.  But  of  11- 
milar  injuftice  many  a  great  and  good 
man  has  been  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tim. 
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It  has  been  the  pra<ftice  of  fotnc 
governments  to  make  a  ready  facri- 
lice  of  a  minifter  to  appeafe  popular 
difcontent,  however  capricious  or  ill- 
founded.  Indeed,  democratic  fury 
is  a  monfter,  whofe  rage,  like  thofe 
dieties  of  Pagan  fable  who  were  not 
to  be  appeafed  but  by  the  emolation 
of  virgin  beauty,  may  demand  the 
facriftce  of  virtue  and  the  difgrace  of 
wifdom;  and,  to  prevent  greater 
evils,  it  may  fometimes  happen  that 
its  horrid  appetite  muft  be  fatisfied. 
It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  that 
power,  which  yields  by  force  the  re- 
ludlant  vidtim,  to  give  it  every  poffible 
protedlion ;  and,  if  it  Ihould  furvive 
the  threatening  ftranger,  to  reftore  it 
to  thofe  honours  it  never  deferved  to 
lofe,  or  to  brighten  wuth  every  poffible 
confolation  the  gloom  of  that  retreat, 
to  which  an  ungraceful  world  has 
driven  it. 

This  is  the  fentiment  of  my  heart ; 
I  have  already  Jived  to  realize  it  ; 
but  I  truft  and  hope  I  lliali  not  again 
be  compelk  i  to  fuch  a  painful  and 
imperfedt  exertion  of  jufticc. 

LORD  IRNHAM*. 

The  paffions  occupy  the  greateft 
part  of  life,  and  regret  feizes 
upon  the  reft!  How  abandoned  then 
nmft  that  man  be,  whofe  regret  is  1:0c 
for  the  errots  of  his  paffions,  but  for 
the  decay  of  them ;  while  his  mind, 
Inftead  of  clifpoling  him  to  compen- 
fatc  for  former  failings,  employs  its 
rcfledliOns,  as  it  w^ere,  to  continue 
them  1  Thus  he  fills  up  the  meafure 
of  his  profligacy.  The  fever  of  youth 
may  be  cured  ;  but  that  of  age  knows 
no  final  remedy  but  the  grave. 


Lately  created  a  Britiffi  peer,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  C^rbampion.  He  is  fa¬ 
ther  to  the  Duchefi  of  Cumberland,  Co¬ 
lonel  Lawes  Lutirel,  Temple  Luttrel, 
&c.  The  honourable  offspring,  a§  well 
as  his  Lordlhip.  have  remarkably  diftin- 
guifhed  Ihcmfclvcs  in  a  ctrtmn  lint  in 
life.] 


or  efcapes  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  ? — what  would  be  his  obferva- 
tion  upon  the  matter  ? — I  bluih  at  the 
very  idea  of  alking  fuch  a  queftion  ; 
and,  while  I  write,  my  own  heart 
forces  an  anfwer  upon  me,  whofe 
mortification  lhall  live,  at  leaft,  upon 
this  page 

Debates  //;  a  Farming  Club. 

[Vol.  ii.  p.  296.] 

To Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

The  Club  met  yefterday,  agree¬ 
able  to  their  former  adjourn¬ 
ment,  and  I  take  the  earlieft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  tranfmitting  to  you  an  account 
of  their  proceedings. 

Mr  Philo-Georgicon  was  unanl- 
moufly  elected  Prefident.  After  which 
feveral  applications  were  lodged  with 
the  clerk  from  different  gentlemen. 


great  judice,  as  a  truly  depraved  and 
abandoned  ;chara6ler, — a  difgrace  to 
his  nature  and  to  himfelf, — as  well 
as  the  fource  of  infinite  mifehief  to 
youth,  who  arc  glad  to  find  an  ex¬ 
ample,  in  his  age,  to  juftify  their  own 
enormities. 

If  it  were  to  be  afked,  of  any  re¬ 
flecting  perfon,  what  punilhment 
Ihould  be  inflicted  on  an  old  man, 
who  is  neither  a  good  father,  a  good 
hufband,  a  good  neighbour,  or,  in 
Ihort,  a  good  citizen  ;  or,  to  give  the 
quedion  all  the  force  it  deferves,  if  it 
were  to  be  faid  rather  that  he  was  a 
bad  father,  a  bad  hufband,  a  bad 
neighbour,  and  a  bad  citizen  ; — the 
anfwer  is  fo  obvious  that  it  lhall  not 
efcape  my  pen:  to  give  the  natural 
reply,  would  be  to  fuppofe,  that  fome 
one  without  the  bleffing  of  reafon 
would  have  the  perufal  of  thefe  pa¬ 
pers. 

\  I  am  difpofed  to  carry  the  matter 
fomewhat  farther,  and  to  imagine 
that  if  a  citizen  of  the  world  were  to 
be  alked  his  opinion  of  that  nation, 
where  a  man,  who  praClifed  the  mod 
open  and  glaring  debaucheries  ;  who 
encouraged  his  children  to  follow  in 
the  notorious  paths  he  himfelf  had 
trod;  who  had  betrayed,  and  for  ever 
rained,  the  friend  that  traded  in  him, 
to  gratify  his  hid  ;  who  continued 
the  external  fnow  of  his  exceffes, 
when  age  deprived  him  of  the  powders 
of  aCling  them  ;  and  who  neither 
feels  nor  even  affeCls  to  feel  either 
fhame  or  remorfe  for  his  flagrant 
enormities : — if  a  citizen  of  the  world 
fhould  be  afked  his  opinion  of  the 
nation  where  fuch  a  man  obtains  a 
place  among  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  and  receives  honours 
from  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign  V — 
I  fhould  rather  fay,  where  he  is  un- 
fcdrained  by  the  bars  of  a  dungeon, 


J  It  might  be  thought  that  this  qutf- 
tioii  would  receive  no  fma^l  heightening 
from  the  marriage  of  this  man’s  daugh¬ 
ter  with  a  brother  of  the  throne;  but 
that  circumdance  was  properly  omitted, 
as  a  cafual  event  in  the  annals  of  this  re¬ 
nowned  family,  which  could  be  impnttd 
only  to  the  folly  of  the  royal  relation.— 
The  n^bleLord  is  not  treated  v/ilh  the 
lead  irjudice  in  the  above  obfervations. 
VV’hat  language  is  capable  of  civing  an 
adequate  delciiption  of  a  father,  who, 
meeting  Iiis  fon  in  the  drect,  addredes 
him  in  the  following  manner:  Is  it 

true.  Colonel,  that  you  lie  with  Mrs 
S—  i”  and,  on  being  readily  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative,  to  reply,  without  re* 
ferve,  “  That^s  unlucky,  by  G—,  for  I 
do  the  fame.’*  In  a  civilized  and  Chrif- 
tian  country,  one  would  think  that  fuch 
an  example  of  depravity  could  not  efcape 
punilhment.  But  where  a  breach  of 
manners  happens  not  to  be  a  breach  of 
law,  no  other  penalty  can  reach  the  for- 
mev  but  the  contempt  of  good  and  ho- 
I  ned  men,  which,  to  perfons  who  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  fuch  gu’lt,  is  BO  penalty.  The 
judice  that  mud  fun  fti  fuch  offences  is 
of  another  world  ;  aiui  the  God  of  judice 
knows  the  meafure  and  the  time  of  his 
vengeance* 
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praying  to  be  admitted  members  ;  all 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
table  for  further  conhderation,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  Mr  Jonas  Birjum  and 
Mr  Whackum  Senfelefs,  who  were 
received,  and  took  their  feats  at  the 
Club  tabic  accordingly. 

The  members  had  fallen  into  a  fort 
of  chit-chat  converfation,  when  the 
landlord  informed  that  a  gentleman 
at  the  door  had  bufmefs  with  the 
Club  ;  Mr  Prefident  very  complai- 
lantly  defired  him  to  walk  in. 

After  a  couple  of  very  fine  bovrs, 
Mr  Jafper  Langlincum  addreffed  the 
Club  as  follows :  Parfon  Macroker, 
my  very  good  friend,  defires  his  bed 
.compliments  to  you,  Mr  Prefident,  and 
to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Club; 
he  intended  himfelf  the  pleafure  of 
paying  his  refpe<fls  this  night  perfo- 
nally,  but  being  prevloufly  engaged 
in  a  party,  good  manners  would  not 
allow  him  to  break  it.  He  has  com- 
mifiioned  me,  however,  to  exprefs  the 
high  fenfe  he  entertains  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  defigns  of  your  meetings,  and  is 
perfe(5tly  fenfible  how  much  agricul¬ 
ture  and  improvements  will  be  taciii- 
tated  by  it :  but  he  begs  leave  to  ex¬ 
prefs  his  furprife  at  fome  ftri(flures 
upon  his  drefs  and  converfation, 
which  appeared  in  the  minutes  of  lad 
meeting.  He  is  unconfeious  of  ever 
giving  any  olfence  to  the  Club,  tor 
whom  he  preferves  the  highed  re¬ 
gard,  and  of  which  he  has  fome  dif- 
tant  intentions  of  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber.” 

The  Prefident  returned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anfvvcr  to  Mr  Langlincum  : 

“  oir,  I  think  I  may  take  it  upon 
me,  in  name  of  this  Club,  to  allure 
you,  that  they  receive,  with  the 
greated  pleafure,  thofe  compliments 
and  good  widies  which  you  have  now 
delivered  in  name  of  Parfon  Macroker. 
As  they  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
making  me  their  Prefident,  I  think  I 
may  alfo  affirm,  that  they  never  con¬ 
ceived  the  mod  didaut  idea  of  trans¬ 


forming  this  Club  into  a  flar-cham- 
ber  court,  for  cenfuring  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  condudl  of  their  neighbours. 
They  know  very  well  that  this  coun¬ 
try  is  plentifully  provided  in  cenfu- 
rers  without  their  interference,  and 
that  if'  any  of  their  neighbours 
a(d  unbecoming  their  dations,  the 
diarp-lighted  eye  of  the  public  will 
foondiicern  it.  Give  me  leave  to  ini- 
form  you,  that  my  intention  at  the 
formation  of  this  Club  (I  trud  it  was 
the  intention  of  us  all),  was  folely  to 
promote  a  reciprocal  communication 
of  experimental  agriculture,  which  I 
am  forry  to  fay  is  in  general  too 
much  forgotten.  Some  deviations 
from  this  general  defign  may  have 
broken  into  our  proceedings ;  but  I 
beg  leave  to  give  you  the  lulled  alfu- 
rance,  that  private  charader  is  what 
we  wilh  to  keep  facred,  and  that 
however  much  we  may  animadvert 
upon  any  man’s  method  of  manage¬ 
ment,  iiis  life  and  behaviour  lhall  ne¬ 
ver  be  trampled  upon. 

“  You  will  be  fo  good,  I  hope.  Sir, 
as  to  inform  Parfon  Macroker  how 
much  we  are  honoured  by  his  gen- 
tlemanuy  melfage.  We  know  very 
well  wdiat  fupport  this  Club  would 
receive  from  his  taking  a  ihare  in  its 
debates,  and  I  hope  that  we  lhall 
foon  have,  the  pleafure  of  admitting 
him  a  niember  of  fuch  a  laudable  in- 
ditution.” 

Mr  Langlincum  having  taken  his 
leave  in  the  mod  polite  manner,  Mr 
IVhackurn  Senfelefj  arofe,  and  made  a 
fpeech  to  the  Club  : 

“  Mr  Prelident,  The  curfe  of 
fiirmlng  is  a  fet  of  bad  neighbours. 
My  lot  has  been  cad  amongd  men 
that  1  believe  Scotland  caunot  match. 
Villains  —  rulfi:*n£  — fcoundrels — un¬ 
principled  wretches,  that  would  cut 
my  throat  if  they  could.  He  that 
would  exterminate  them  root  and 
branch,  would  be  ferving  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  mod  edential  manner ; 
Excuie  my  heat,  for  I  believe  they 
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would  tear  the  very  bread  out  of  my 
mouth.  Providence  is  kind,  cife  it 

would  dafh  its  thunderbolts - 

•  The  Prelident  here  rofe, - **  I 

cannot  fit  ftill  and  hear  fuch  unwor¬ 
thy  language  ufed  in  this  houfe. 
1  fubmit  it  to  the  Club  what  cenfure 
Ihouid  be  inflicted  upon  the  fpeaker, 
to  teach  him  more  fenfe  and  better 
manners  in  future.’' 

Mr  John  Urban.  I  move  that 
Mr  Whackum  Senfelefs  be  expelled 
this  Club,  and  that  for  two  reafons  : 

I  ft,  As  a  reparation  to  thofe 
gentlemen  who  have  been  fo  rudely 
traduced  by  his  unmanly  tongue. 

“  adly,  1  think  it  would  be  caufe 
for  calling  the  common  fenfe  of  this 
Club  in  quellion,  if  they  allowed  a 
man  that  behaved  fo  like  a  madman 
to  remain  amongft  them.” 

Mr  Rujiic  Veritas.  **  I  am  far 
from  approving  of  what  Mr  Senfelefs 
has  done;  yet,  as  this  is  his  firft 
fault,  I  think  his  puniihment  ftiould 
be  modified  into  a  reprimand  from 
the  Prefident.”  ^ 

Mr  Bonus  Homo.  It  is  beft  to 
curb  faults  at  the  beginning,  if  you 
want  to  hinder  their  growth.  The 
laft  fpeaker  fays  this  is  Mr  Senfelefs’s 
firft  fault:  that  I  grant;  bvit  where, 
1  pray,  could  he  have  made  a  fecbnd  ? 
— He  has  not  been  half  an  hour  a 
member  of  this  Society,  and  yet  has 
gone  farther  lengths  than  ever  I  heard 
before;  I  therefore  fecond  Mr  Ur¬ 
ban’s  motion  for  his  expulfion.” 

Mr  Benjamin  Bickerjiaff.  “  There 
is  not  a  member  of  this  Club  who 
entertains  a  greater  abhorrence  of 
Mr  Senfelcfs’s  behaviour  than  I  do  ; 
but  yet  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
hard  to  .punilh  him  fo  feverely  for  his 
firft  offence  ;  we  may  give  him  a  re¬ 
buke,  and  that  is  what  he  richly  de- 
ferves,  and  then  1  think  he  may  be 
taken  on  trial  for  his  better  behavi¬ 
our.” 

After  fome  altercation,  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Bickerftaff  was  agreed  to,  and 
Mr  Senfelefs  received  the  following 
reprimand  from  the  chair ; 


Mr  Whackum  Senfelefs,— It  is  a 
duty,  however  neceffary,  yet  always 
difagreeable,  to  rebuke  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  for  his  folly  and  mifbehaviour ; 
difagreeable  as  this  taik  is  to  my 
feelings,  I  am  now,  as  Speaker  of  this 
Society,  called  to  the  performance  of 
it.  1  hope  I  (hall  difeharge  this  talk 
in  a  manner  that  (hall  give  you  no 
juft  caufe  of  offence,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  fulfil  the  intentions  of  this 
Society. 

It  is  always  accounted  a  good 
mark  of  a  gentleman  when  he  treats 
even  his  foes  with  decency  :  when  a 
man  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  car¬ 
ried  away  as  to  deal  in  illiberal  lan¬ 
guage,  he  is  a  peft  to  fociety,  and  a 
difgrace  to  his  friends.  He  lofes  all 
rcfpcift  even  to  himfelf,  and  degrades 
himfelf  to  a  ftation  fimilar  to  thoie 
whofe  language  he  copies. 

When  I  interrupted  you,  Mr 
.  Senfelefs,  you  was  going  on  in  a 
manner  that  fet  all  decency  at  de¬ 
fiance.  Allowing  you  are  in  the 
right — allowing  that  you  have  been 
harftily  ufed  by  your  neighbours, 
what  has  this  Club,  or  what  has  the 
world  to  do  with  it?  You  give  a 
handle  to  people  for  diferediting  your 
afftrtions  when  made  with  truth,  aiui 
you  open  a  fpring  by  fuch  virultiice 
which  will  hardly  ever  dry  up. 

'I’here  is  no  bleffing  more  to  be 
prized  than  a  proper  knowledge  of 
the  ivorld.  This  teaches  a  man  that 
he  muft  bear  with  patience  many  oc¬ 
currences  which  perhaps  give  him 
pain;  it  (hows  him  that  we  are  ail 
links  of  one  fociety,  and  that  the 
good  of  the  whole  muft  fwallow  up 
every  private  concern.  Are  we  con- 
fulting  this  good  of  the  public,  when 
we  foment  difturhances  by  ra(hnefs 
and  folly  ?  Are  we  promoting  the 
peace  of  fociety,  when  we  make  eve¬ 
ry  one  about  us  unhappy  ? 

As  you  have  this  night  been 
guilty  of  infringing  the  good  order  of 
this  Club,  and  have  ufed  epithets 
which  none  of  your  ftation  (hould  dc- 
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file  thcmfelvcs  with,  I  therefore,  by 
defire  of  the  Club,  do  reprimand  you 
for  thefe  offences  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  do  moft  earneftly  exhort  you, 
out  of  regard  to  your  own  charadler, 
and  the  peace  of  fociety,  to  behave 
with  more  circumfpedion  in  future.” 

To  this  reprimand  Mr  Senfelefs 
gave  the  following  Ihort  anfwer : 

**  Frail  man !  how  liable  he  is  to 
error!— how  fubjedt  he  is  to  misfor¬ 
tunes  !  Did  I  ever  fufpedl  that  I 
Ihould  incur  the  difpleafure  of  this 
Club  upon  my  firft  admiflion  into  it  ? 
No,  no  ; — but  I  feel  myfelf  growing 
warm,  (hall  therefore  fit  down,  and 
hope  never  to  do  the  like  again.” 

After  the  peace  of  the  club  had 
been  re-eftabliOied,  Mr  Rural  Fortu- 
natus  got  up,  and  fpoke  as  follows  : 

Mr  Prefident,  It  gives  me  plea- 
fure'  to  obferve  how  well-timed  you 
checked  the  abufes  that  were  likely  to 
trouble  this  Club.  I  have  ohferved, 
that  mod  focieties  of  this  kind  do  fplit 
upon  fome  rock  or  other.  Some  be¬ 
gin  upon  very  proper  principles,  but 
by  not  enforcing  them,  they  gradually 
run  into  confufion,  and  fo  haden  to 
an  end.  Others,  again,  for  the  fake 
of  variety,  allow  gaming  and  drink¬ 
ing  at  particular  times  ;  and  by  this 
.means,  forgetting  the  primitive  pur- 
pofe  of  their  inditution,  fail  to  pieces 
of  courfe. 

Our  meetings  in  this  place  have 
not  been  of  long  continuance,  and  yet, 
I  mud  fay,  they  have  been  conduced 
with  great  order  and  regularity.  So 
long  as  we  remember  our  refpe(51ive 
intentions  in  joining  together,  I  hope 
we  will  keep  to  our  original  plan. 
This,  I  will -venture  to  fay,  is  lau¬ 
dable  and  good.  By  a  due  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  meetings,  we  may  have 
all  great  benefit.  By  communicating 
the  fruits  of  our  different  experiments 
to  one  another,  we  may,  the  olded 
of  us,  be  daily  learning ;  and  by 
viewing  one  another  as  friends  and 
neighbours,  as  men  that  live  by  the 
fame  occupations,  we  muit  augmeoj. 


that  regard  which  we  Ihould  refpec- 
tive  poffefs. 

«  1  am  forry  to  fay  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  us  all.  There  is  a  certain 
portion  of  envy  which  we  retain, 
when  we  fee  others  fucceeding  better 
than  ourfelves.  For  the  fake  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  I  wdlh  it  were  banilhed 
from  real  life.  But,  alas  !  what  jeer¬ 
ing  will  one  tenant  ufe  againd  ano¬ 
ther,  when  any  new  thing  is  introdu¬ 
ced  by  him.  How  fpitefully  will  he 
be  mentioned,  if  he  makes  a  midakc; 
and  if  he  fucceeds,  how  will  his  fuc- 
cefs  be  leffened.  This  is  vadly  ini¬ 
mical  to  that  brotherly  love  which 
we  (hould  have  to  our  neighbours.  It 
is  even  difgraceful  to  us  as  men,  and 
fufficiently  fliews  what  fort  of  beings 
we  are. 

“  I  hope  and  widi  this  illiberal 
and  unmanly  fpirit  (liall  never  enter 
a  member  of  this  Club.  Let  us 
meet  together  with  hearts  intent  upon 
doing  all  the  good  we  can.  Lut  us 
lhake  the  hands  of  friendfliip  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  let  our  words  and  a«flions 
never  appear  contradictory.” 

After  this  fpeech  little  paffed  at  the 
Club.  As  there  was  no  quedion  offe¬ 
red  for  debate,  the  evening  paffed 
with  that  flow  of  good-natured  con- 
verfation,  fo  much  recommended  by 
the  lad  fpeaker.  The  members  part¬ 
ed  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner. 
The  Club  was  adjourned  to  the  fird 
day  of  November,  as  it  was  found 
inconvenient  to  have  more  meetings 
at  this  feafen  of  the  year.  Till  then, 
I  am,  &c.  A  RATO  R. 

July  2.  1781. 

Danger  of  too  much  Intimacy  *\3jith 
‘  the  Great  ;  a  fpirit  of  hidependefice 
the  beji  guardian  of  virtue.  Story  of 
Antonio.  From  the  Mirror. 

IN  an  excurfion  I  made  fome 
months  ago  to  the  county  of 

- ,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  Antonio,  au 

old .  acquaintance  of  iny  father’s, 
whom  Lhad  known  from  my  infancy. 
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of  the  firft  men  of  family  in  Scotland, 
who  had  been  bred  to  the  profeflion 
of  a  merchant ;  in  which  he  was  fo 
fuccefsful,  that  about  the  beginning 
of  this^  century  he  had  acquired  the 
fum  ot  L.  20, coo,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  reckoned  no  inconfiderable 
fortune.  He  had  two  children  who 
furvived  him,  Antonio,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  \ras  feveral  years  younger 
than  her  brother.  As  the  father  had 
received  a  liberal  education,  he  was 
attentive  to  bellow  the  fame  benefit 
upon  his  fon  ;  but  being  equally  fen- 
fible  of  the  advantages  of  induftry,  he 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  determined 
that  he  Ihould  be  educated  to  fome 
profeflion  or  employment,  though  he 
did  not  reflrain  him  in  his  choice. 
Antonio,  on  his  part,  feconded  his 
father^s  views.  His  genius  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries ; 
allowing  for  fome  little  excefles,  which 
the  livelinefs  and  pliancy  of  his  dif- 
pofition  engaged  him  in,  he  exceeded 
them  all  in  the  afliduity  of  his  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and,  as  his  manners  were,  at 
the  fame  time,  mild  and  fpirited,  he 
was  both  beloved  and  refpefted  by 
his  companions. 

“  Being  grrived  at  an  age  which 
made  it  n^effary  to  regulate  his 
ftudies  by  the  profefTion  he  was  to 
follow,  he  made  choice  of  that  of 
phyfic,  which,  including  the  different 
branches  of  fcience  ufually  connedled 
with  it,  may  be  faid  to  embrace  the 
whole  ftudy  of  nature :  To  thefe  he 
applied  rathSr  as  a  philofopher  than 
as  one  who  intended  to  be  a  pradliti- 
oner  in  the  art ;  he  was,  neverthelefs, 
preparing  to  take  his  degree,  when 
the  death  of  his  father  left  him  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  pofTeffed  of  a  handfoine 
fortune. 

“  Antonio  continued  his  ftudies 
for  fome  time  with  his  ufual  afliduity  ; 
but,  finding  his  income  more  than 
fufficient  for  his  wants,  he  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  engaging  in  pradice. 
His  houfe  became  the  rendezvous  ot 
his  fermer  fchool-companions,  many 


companion  ana  an  equal,  i  nis  oe- 
haviour,  fo  different  from  that  to 
which  boys  are  generally  accuftomed 
while  it  flattered  my  felf- importance, 
gave  me  fo  much  favour  and  affedtion 
for  Antonio,  that  i  never  faw  him 
afterwards  without  feeling  thofe  a- 
greeable  fenfations,  which  accompany 
the  recoiledtion  of  that  happy  period 
of  life,  when  we  catch  the  pleafures 
of  the  moment,  equally  regardlefs  of 
what  is  pafl  or  to  come. 

1  had  not  heard  of  Antonio  for 
many  months.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  village  where  he  lived,  I  haflened 
to  his  houfe,  without  any  previous 
inquiry.  The  countenance  of  the 
fervanc  made  me  fufpeifl  all  was  not 
well ;  and,  when  I  entered  his  apart¬ 
ment,  I  found  him  in  the  lafl  ftage 
of  a  dropfy.  The  fenfations  that 
crouded  on  my  mind  at  the  fqualid 
and  deathlike  appearance  of  the  good 
old  man,  fo  different  from  thofe  in 
which  I  was  prepared  to  indulge, 
had  almoft  overcome  me;  but  the 
growing  emotion  was  checked  by  the 
countenance  wath  which  he  beheld  it. 
No  fooner  was  I  feaced,  than,  taking 
my  hand,  “  What  a  change,’’  faid 
he,  with  a  look  of  melancholy  com- 
pofure,  “  is  here  fince  you  laft  faw 
me  ? — I  was  two  years  older  than 
your  father ;  had  he  been  alive,  he 
Would  have  been  fevency-four  next 
Chriftmas.” 

The  particulars  of  the  converfation, 
thouj^h  they  have  made  a  lading  im- 
preflion  on  my  mind,  would  be  unin* 
tcrefting  to  many  of  my  readers  ;  but, 
as  the  life  of  Antonio  will  afford  an 
important  leffon  to  the  younger  part 
ot  them,  T  lhall  give  the  following 
Ihort  account  of  it. 

The  father  of  Antonio  was  one 


ablencc  of  three  years  they  happened 
to  meet  at  Venice,  where  Antonio 
had  the  good  torture  to  render  them 
ehential  fervice,  in  extricating  them 
from  diificuliies  in  which  the  impe- 
tuofity  ot  the  belt  condiuoned  young 
men  will  fomeiinics  involve  them, 
tfpeciaily  in  a  iorcign  country.  They 
returned  logetiier  to  Briiain.  Their 
fatlicr,  who  knew  their  former  con- 
ntcli-.n  with  iVntonio,  and  had  heard 
of  their  recent  obligation  to  him,  cx- 
{u  elied  his  fenfe  of  it  in  very  flattering 
lernis,  and  earncllly  willitd  for  au 
opportunity  to  reward  it. 

“  I  have  icen  lew  men  who  were 
proof  agaliiil  the  attention  of  mini- 
llers.  Thong Ii  it  docs  not  always 
gi  atify,  it  leldoai  fails  to  excite  three 
of  tiie  moil  powerful  pailions,  vanity, 
ambition,  and  avarice.  Antonio,  I 
am  afraid,  did  not  iorm  an  exception 
tO'  tlie  I'lile.  Tliongh  naturally  an 
ojconomiil,  iiis  mode  of  life  had  con- 
fiderably  impaired  his  fortune.  He 
knew  this,  but  he  knew  not  exaclly  to 
v;hat  extent.  He  received  gentle  re- 
monllrances  on  the  fubjeef  from  forne 
of  his  relations  in  Scotland, 'who  re- 
inembcred  his  virtues.  Jn  the  letters 
of  his  iliter  Leonora  (who  Hill  retaiii- 
.ed  that  affedion  and  attachment  to 
her  brother  which  his  attention  to 
her,  both  before  and  after  her  father’s 
death,  had  impreifed  upon  her  mind), 
he  perceived  an  anxiety,  for  w^hich  he 
could  not  ocherwife  account  than  from 
her  appreheiiuons  about  the  fituation 
of  Ills  affairs.  The  patronage  of  the 

Earl  of  W -  prefented  itfelf  as  a 

remedy.  To  him,  therefore,  he  de- 
Icrmincd  to  apply.  The  intimacy  in 
which  lie  had  liveil  with  his  two  fons, 
the  friendly  manner  in  xvlilch  the 
Earl  himfclf  always  behaved  to  him, 
made  this  appear  an  eafy  matter  to 
Antonio  ;  but  lie  was  unaccudomed 
to  alk  favours  even  from  the  great. 
His  fpirit  role  at  the  corifcioiifnefs  of 
tlieir  having  become  necclfary  ;  and 
he  funk  in  his  own  cllcem,  in  being 
reduced  to  ufe  the  lantruage  of  feliei- 


of  them  the  fons  of  the  firft  families 
in  the  kingdom,  who  were  now  enter¬ 
ing  into  life,  (I  fpeak  of  a  period 
above  fifiy  years  ago),  and  who  found 
themfelves  li  ittercd  by  th«>l'e 
manners  in  the  man,  which  had  at¬ 
tached  them  to  the  boy. 

“  Jn  confcqiience  of  thefe  connec¬ 
tions,  Antonio  found  IiimrLir  engaged 
iii  a  line  of  life  to  wiiich  he  had  been 
liule  accuiiomed  ;  but,  as  ho  had 
mixed  the  Itudy  of  polite  literature 
with  fciei’iCe,  and  was  maiier  of  tiie 
exercifes  of  dancing,  fencing,  aid 
riding,  he  foon  acquired  that  cafe  in 
his  addrefs  and  converfation  wdiich 
mark  the  gentleman,  wdille  they  hide 
the  man  of  learning  from  a  .  common 
obferver.  His  good  nature  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  procetding  from  an  en¬ 
larged  and  liberal  mind,  prevented 
him  from  uiewing,  with  too  fevere  an 
eye,  the  occafional  cxccires  of  fome  ol 
his  companions  ;  an  edegant  take,  and 
a  found  underuanding,  prevented 

him  from  engaging  in  them  too 
o  o  o 

deeply. 

“  Antonio’s  time  was  now  moflly 
fpent  among  the  great.  He  made 
long  and  frcc[uent  vlfits  at  their  feats 
in  the  country;  he  joined  them  in  ex- 
curllons  from  time  to  time  to  the 
different  courts  on  the  continent ; 
ar.d,  when  he  was  not  abroad,  lie  re- 
lided  almoll  conlhintly  in  London,  or 
the  neighbourhood  ;  fo  that  he  be¬ 
came,  ill  a  great  meafure,  a  ftranger 
to  his  own  country. 

“  Among  the  companions  of  An¬ 
tonio  were  t\vo  fons  of  the  Earl  of 
W - ,  who  were  particularly  at¬ 

tached  to  him.  Their  father  was  not 
more  envied  by  the  ambitious  tor  the 
diftinguithed  rank  he  held  in  the 
councils  of  his  Sovereign,  than  by 
the  wife  and  moderate  for  being  fa¬ 
ther  to  two  of  the  mod  promifing 
young  men  of  the  age.  They  had* 
been  acquainted  with  Antonio  from 
their  infancy.  Tiiey  had  grown  up 
at  the  fame  fchools,  and  ftudied  un¬ 
der  the  firne  niahers.  After  an 
VoL.  rill* 


Whoever  will  rub  between  bis 
hands  a  few  heads  of  the  fecond 
growth  of  the  red  clover,  when  in 
maturity,  will  find,  that  the  feed  of 
this  plant  arrives  at  as  great  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  as  it  poflibly  can 
do  in  any  foil  or  climate  whatever ; 
yet  it  feems  firange  that  no  very  fuc« 
ceisful  attempts  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  fave  it  at  home  ;  or,  if  they 
have  been  made,  they  have  yet  never 
been  laid  before  the  public,  fo  as  to 
render  them  of  general  utility ;  but 
we  ftill  abfurdly  perfift  in  fending  im- 
menfe  fums  of  money  every  year  to 
England  and  Holland  for  a  commo¬ 
dity  which,  at  certain  feafons,  w’e 
trample  under  our  feet  as  a  thing  of 
no  value.  It  is  long  fince  I  have  ob- 
ferved  this,  and  have  often  fpoke  of  It 
to  my  neighbour  farmers.  They  fre¬ 
quently  anfwered,  that  if  fome  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  we  could  not  fee,  had 
not  attended  the  winning  of  clover- 
feed  in  this  country,  it  would  long 
*ere  now  have  been  generally  pradli- 
fed.  The  refleflion  feemed  iblid  ; 
and  I,  like  the  reft,  was  long  deterred 
by  it  from  making  an  experiment  \vith 
a  fpirit  requifite  to  enfure  fuccefs. 
But,  as  it  ftill  feemed  pradlicable,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  be- 
ftow  fome  pains  on  what  might  fome 
time  redound  fo  much  to  the  good  of 
my  country.  It  would  appear  like 
pedantry  to  expatiate  upon  the  value 
of  a  plant  fo  well  known,  and  now 
generally  allowed  to  be  indifpenfibly 
neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  the  far¬ 
mer.  I  have  no  dajta  from  which  to 
calculate  the  quantity  imported,  or 
the  money  annually  expended  by  our 
country  for  clover  feed ;  but  were  I 
to  judge  of  it  by  what  I  fee  in  the 
little  circle  of  my  travels  in  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
quantity  of  lintfeed  1  fee  fown  there, 
I  fbould  think  it  no  exaggeration  to 
pronounce,  that  the  fum  expended 
annually  by  Scotland  for  clover  feed, 
is  at  lead  ten  times  the  fum  expended 
for  lintfeed.  The  country  already 
feels  the  good  cfiFe^ls  of  the  premiums 


ration  for  fomething  like  a  pecuniary 
favour.  After  feveral  fruitL’fs  at¬ 
tempts,  he  could  bring  himfelf  no 
farther  than  to  give  a  diftant  hint  to 
his  companions,  the  fons  of  the  Earl. 
It  was  fufficient  to  them  ;  and,  at 
the  next  interview  with  their  father, 
Antonio  received  the  moft  friendly 
aifurances  of  being  foon  provided  for 
in  fome  way  fuited  to  his  tafte  and 
difpofition. 

“  Elated  with  thefe  hopes,  he  re¬ 
turned,  after  a  tea  years  abfeiice,  to 
vifit  his  friends  in  Scotland,  and  to 
examine  into  the  fituation  of  his 
affairs.  Of  the  L.  2o,ooo  left  by  his 
father,  there  was  little  more  than 
L.  10,000  remaining  ;  and  the  half 
of  that  fum  belonged  to  his  fifter 
Leonora.  The  knowledge  of  this 
mide  no  great  impreffion  on  his 
mind,  as  he  was  certain  of  being 
amply  provided  for ;  meanwhile,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  put  his  fifter’s 
fortune  in  fafety  ;  and,  by  his  whole 
behaviour  to  her  during  a  nine 
months  refidence  in  Scotland,  he  con¬ 
firmed  that  love  and  affedion  which 
his  more  early  condudl  had  juftly 
merited.”  , 

be  concluded  in  our  next,) 

Experiments  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Red  Clover  Seed, 


7o  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

By  relating  my  fuccefs  in  fome  ex¬ 
periments  upon  faving  red  clo¬ 
ver  feed,  I  hope  to  convince  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Scotland,  that  it  is  not  only 
praflicable,  but  even  very  eafy  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  very  profitable  for 
them  to  win  as  much  of  that  va¬ 
luable  feed  upon  their  own  farms  as 
they  fhall  have  occafion  to  fow. 

As  this  fubj(^  is  of  rmy  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  country  in  general, 
and  particularly  interefting  to  many 
of  your  readers,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  honoured  with  a  place  in 
yoiir  Magazine^  , 
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lately  given  for  promoting  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  latter  at  home  ;  that  the 
former  likewife  merits  the  attention  of 
the  Trultees  of  the  funds  for  encoii- 
raging  manufactures  and  agriculture 
amongft  us,  I  think  will  not  be  de¬ 
nied.  That  it  is  not  only  practicable, 
|)ut  even  very  eafy  to  be  done,  will,  I 
iliLter  myfelf,  appear  to  every  man  of 
candour,  from  the  following  account 
of  my  experiment  in  the  two  laft 
years. 

The  firft  growth  of  the  clover  crop, 
or  that  whicii  grows  in  the  winter  and 
fpring,  is  found  to  produce  too  little 
feed  to  defray  tiie  expence  of  cleaning. 
The  feed  is  ail  got  from  the  fecond 
growth  of  tlie  firft  year’s  crop  of  the 
red  clover.  The  firit  growth  ihould 
be  ^arly  cut  or  eat  by  catile.  In  all 
the  years  that  I  can  remember,  I 
could  not  have  fallen  upon  any 
more  unlucky  than  thofe  tv/o  in 
which  1  unfortunately  made  my  ex¬ 
periments.  In  both,  the  fecond 
gio  .vth  of  the  clover  crop  was  bad. 
'J'he  Jail  yearns  was  by  far  the  worft 
I  remember  ever  to  have  feen.  The 
year  before  was  confiderably  better; 
but  wet  weather,  at  the  time  1  was 
winning  the  feed,  made  it  even  worfe 
for  my  purpofe.  Notwithftanding, 
my  fuccefs  in  both  years  was  fufficient 
to  make  me  rtfolve  to  perfevere  in  my 
piopol'ed  febeme.  In  the  year  1779, 
i  fived  about  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  the  fecond  growth  of  that 
part  of  my  dover  which  had  been 
firft  cut  for  my  horfes  eating  green. 
The  feed  was  ripe  in  September.  It 
was  cut  and  win  like  hay ;  but  wet 
weather  having  come  on  when  it  was 
put  up  in  cocks,  I  was  obliged  to  turn 
it  out  three  or  four  different  times, 
left  it  had  rotted.  By  this  means,  a 
tl  great  quantity,  I  think  at  lead  a 
third  of  the  feed,  was  loft  by  (baking, 
for  it  comes  remarkably  eafily  off  the 
ftraw,  and  ought  to  be  ftirred  with 
great  caution,  efpecially  after  it  has 
,  been  wetted.  I  at  laft  got  a  dry  day, 
aad^ot  k  into  the  ftack-yard  iu  good 
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order.  I  had  not  above  a  cart-load 
and  an  half  of  the  hay.  It  could  not 
exceed  eighty  or  ninety  ftone.  <  It 
ftood  in  the  ftack-yard,  well  covered 
with  wheat  ftraw,  till  the  fpring,  when 
it  was  threlhed  and  drelfcd  in  the 
manner  1  have  heard,  and  read  they 
do  in  England.  By  the  firft  threlh- 
ing  off  the  ftraw,  the  feeds  are  all 
feparated  into  fingle  grains  ;  but  they 
ftili  remain  inclofed  within  the  hoel, 
or  hu(k,  in  which  they  grow.  To 
bring  them  out  of  this  hool,  is  the 
mighty  difficulty  that  has  hitherto 
deterred  our  farmers  from  winning 
their  own  clover  feed.  That  this 
part  of  the  work  is  laborious,  I  rea¬ 
dily  admit,  but  cannot  think  that  it 
is  more  fo  here  than  it  is  in  England 
or  Holland.  *  It  is  a  received  notion 
amongft  us,  that  in  thofe  countries 
they  have  machines,  or  particular 
mills,  for  that  purpofe.  We  have  all 
fuch  machines  as  are  moftly  ufed  in  / 
England  for  that  purpofe, — I  mean 
flails.  By  the  flail  alone,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience,  it  can  be  cleaned 
at  a  very  trifling  expence.  The  me¬ 
thod  is  this: — When  it  has  been 
threfhed  off  the  ftraw,  and  riddled  in 
a  very  gentle  wind,  in  a  barn  door, 
to  blow  away  the  light  leaves,  dull, 
5cc.  it  is  laid  out  upon  canvas  cloths, 
blankets,  6cc.  to  dry  in  a  hot  fun  : 
then  it  is  threlhed  heartily,  while  it 
is  yet  dry  and  warm ;  at  this  thrclh- 
ing,  a  good  deal,  but  not  all,  of  the 
feeds  will  come  out  of  their  hools. 
The  dean  feeds  will  go  through,  and 
thofe  that  arc  ftill  in  their  hools  will 
remain  above  a  clofe  fieve.  Thefe 
latter  mull  again  be  toafted  and 
threflied,  and  the  fame  operations  re¬ 
peated  tin  all  be  dean.  Three  times, 
in  this  manner,  cleaned  all  my  clover 
feed  in  my  firft  trial.  Notwithftand¬ 
ing  all  that  had  been  loft,  by  ftirring 
it  fo  often,  I  had  86  lib.  very  fine 
clean  feed  out  of  the  eighty  or  ninety 
ftone  of  hay.  It  was  fown,  and  the 
produce  of  it  is  at  leaft  as  good  as 
any  raifed  fionn  the  imported  fecd^ 
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I  had  it  at  lead  at  half  the  price  ; 
vrhich  made  me  refolve  to  win  a  gooa 
deal  more  the  following  year  ;  but 
that  year,  1780,  from  the  drought 
and  cold  weather  we  had  at  the  time 
it  (hould  have  g[rown,  the  fecond 
growth  of  the  clover  crop  throve  lo 
ill,  that,  having  nothing  clfe  at  that 
time  to  feed  my  horfes,  I  could  only 
fave  one  acre  of  that  which  had  been 
hrh  cut.  It  was  likewlle  ripe  and 
cut  in  September  ;  it  got  two  or  three 
good  funny  days,  and  being  fo  thin 
and  poor  in  the  ground,  I. was  under 
no  neccdity  of  Rirring  it,  till  it  was 
rakt'd  together,  and  carried  into  the 
Rack-yard.  It  v/as  fo  poor,  one  cart 
at  once  carried  in  the  whole  produce. 

It  was  ufed  as  that  of  the  banner 
year,  till  it  was  threlhed  off  the  iiraw, 
and  dried  in  the  fun  ;  bur,  relolvcd 
to  make  ufc  of  every  expedient  In  my  . 
power,  to  ihorten  the  labour  of  clean-  j 
ing  it,  and  having  the  convcniency  of  ^ 
a  common  corn-mi  In  of  n^y  own  ;  j 
after  it  had  been  dried  in  the  Rin,  1  | 
caiifed  it  be  put  through  the  miln.  j 

The  e^Fe^R  very  much  exceeded  my  | 
expedation  :  In  iefs  than  a  quarter  ! 
of  an  hour  came  throuuii  wiuU  would 

o 

have  ferved  three  men  a  whole  altcr- 
noon  to  threfli  ;  and  it  was  much 
more  eluaflually  done ;  for,  having 
taken  care  to  fet  the  miln- Rones  at  a 
proper  diftance,  every  feed  vxis  Ricl- 
]ed,  and  fcarce  one  bruifed.  <,>f  this 
J  had  150  lib.  of  very  fine  feed,  which 
I  Ihewed  to  feverrd,  both  farmers  an  J 
feed-merchants.  In  fpite  ('fall  their  | 
prejudices  they  ail  acknowicclgcd,that 
it  was  as  good  as  any  of  the  imported 
feed.*  It  is  fown,  and  promifes  well. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  tlie  farmer  could  not,  in- 
any  other  manner,  make  fo  much  of 
the  fecond  growth  of  his  clover  crop, 
as  by  winning  the  iced.  My  laR  crop 
•was  13c  lib.  ;  this,  at  5  d.  per  lib.  (the 
.loweR  price  at  which  it  was  fold  this 
fpring)  amounts  to  2  1.  145.  2d.  The 
expellees,  had  it  been  all  cleaned  by 
the  flail,  would  have  been  thus ; 


Two  men  a  day  to  threfli 
it  off  the  Rraw  at  10  d. 
each,  -  -  o  1  8 

Three  men  two  afternoons 

to  ihrelh  it  clean,  026 

A  woman  two  days  to  rid¬ 
dle  it,  lay  it  out  to  dry, 

(ift,  and  winnow  it,  got# 
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Neat  produce  292 

Tiie  hay  ol  the  fecond  growth  docs 
not  fell  much  above  the  half  of  good 
rye  grals  ;  and  clover  hay,  of  the  fij  II 
grov/iii,  fupp'jfe  it  2f  d.  per  Rone,  the 
cartload  could  not  exceed  70  llonc, 
wiiich  would  be  only  145.  yd.  The 
value  of  the  feed,  tlicrelorc,  is  above 
three  times,  and  one  third  more  liian 
that  oi  the  hay.  It  behoves  every 
man,  who  withes  his  country  well, 
to  encoiu  age  a  pradice  that  would 
iavc  to  it  fo  much  money  ;  but  every 
iarmer  ought  to  look  forward  with 
anxiety  to  foe  how  he  is  to  be  fup- 
plied  v/itli  that  neceffary  aRiRant.  of 
his  labour,  at  this  time, when  one  of  our 
prin??i[)*al  refouiccs  being  cut  off  hyth.e 
Dutch  war,  leaves  it  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  Fngliili  can  aRV  rd  ns 
enough  to  anfwcr  all  our  demands ; 
or  it  they  can,  it  is  eafy  to  Ibrcfec 
the  conlequenccs  of  their  having  no 
rival  in  that  branch  of  commerce. 

It  any  of  your  correfpondents,  w  ho 
may  know  more  of  this  bufinefs  than 
1  can  yet  pretend  Lo,  w  ould  favour  the 
public  with  a  better  account  of  it,  I 
Ihould,  with  particular  pleafurc,  as  I 
am  determined  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice,  learn  wherein  I  have  done  wrong, 
or  might  have  done  better.  Tliere 
are  fome  things  which  Rill  appear 
doubctul  to  me,  and  which  I  would 
glifdly  be  informed  of ;  thefe  1  (hall 
here  propofe  as  queries. 

I.  How  loon  the  firR  growth  of 
{  that  part  of  the  clover  which  is  inten- 
\  ded  for  feed,  ought  to  be  cut  ?  or  how 
j  iqng  it  may  Rand  uncut,  or  cattle  be 
j  fed  upon  it,  and  produce  a  crop  of 
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1*1  p€  feed  after  it  ?--T  think,  that  if  it 
be  faveJ  from  the  firll  of  July,  it  may 
do  ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

2.  Whether  it  is  bell  to  cut  the 
whole  crop,  and  win  it  like  hay,  as  I 
have  done  ;  or,  as  it  is  practlfcd  by 
fome,  to  pluck  olf  the  heads  only,  and 
keep  them  in  a  dry  place  tlil  it  be  a 
proper  time  to  thrclh  them  ?  The 
tiril  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft  na¬ 
tural  way  for  preferving  the  feed  in 
cood  condition.  But  it  has  inconve- 
niencies  which  the  other  is  tree  of. 
It  cannot  be  fo  foon  removed  trorn 
fiich  rains  as  1  experienced  in  my  firh 
attempt.  It  is  wor.fe  to  threfn,  and 
it,  in  a  great  meafure,  lofes  the  hay  or 
draw  ot  it,  for  the  horfesor  cattle  do 
not  eat  it  well,  after  the  leaves  have 
.been  .threlhed  off  it.  The  plucking 
off  the  heads  feems  to  be  a  more  te¬ 
dious  labour ;  and  uniefs  they  be 
well  dried  before  they  are  laid  up  in 
a  granary,  T  diould  think  tlicy  would 
be  apt  to  heat  and  fpoil. 

3.  As  it  mud  be  ^vell  dried  or 
toaded  before  it  can  be  cleaned,  and 
as  ill  this  country  we  may  often  be 
obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  before  wc 
can  get  fuch  calm  funny  w’eather  as 
is  requiiirefor  that  purpofe, — whether 
or  not  might  this  he  done,  without 
injuring  the  feed,  by  drying  it  mode¬ 
rately  upon  a  corn  or  malt-kiln  ?  As 
I  intend  to  try  this  experiment  next 
•year,  it  would  be  obliging  it  any  body 
would  indruvd  me  what  precautions 
ought  to  be  obferved  in  that  opera¬ 
tion. 

4.  If  any  body  can  indru»5l  me  how 
the  white  and  yellow  clover  feeds  are 
.win  ? 

5.  How  much  feed  may  an  acre  of 
good  clover  produce  ?  Or,  what  quan- 
tity  is  generally  reckoned  a  good  crop 
in  England  ?  The  quantity  I  had  is 
but  little  for  the  produce  of  an  acre  ; 
but  if  yn\i  confider,  tiiat  the  quantity 
of  hav  is  fcarce  a  third  of  what  an 
acre  commonly  produces,  and  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  quantity  of  feed 
would  he  in  proportion  ro  that  of  the 
hay,  the  idea  is  haltering. 


I  cannot  bnafl  that  I  have  been  the 
firll  of  my  countrymen  vviio  have  dif- 
covered  the  practicability  of  winning 
clover-feed  in  ^Scotland  ;  but  I  lhall 
arrogate  as  much  honour  to  myfelf, 
j  ill  being  the  firll  wiio  llial!  have  ren- 
I  dered  ?hat.  dilcovery  ufeful  to  my 
country.  Oihers,  I  iiave  been  told, 
have  will  clover-feed  ;  but  with  what 
fuccefsjor  in  what  manner  they  diii  it, I 
have  never  hear  J.  If  the.ir  lliccefs  was 
equal,  or  luperior  to  mine,  they  liave 
been  much  to  blame  in  not  publtlhiug 
it.  'Ehey  feem,  from  foo.e  unaccount¬ 
ably  fcififh  views,  to  have  in  lullriouf- 
ly  concealed  it  from  the  knowledge  of" 
their  nciglibours  ;  for  fucii  an  elfen- 
j  tial  improvement,  had  it  been  gene¬ 
rally  known,  muil  have  been  generally 
j  practifed.  if  I  can  clTect  tliis  much 
]  deli  red  purpofe  by  writing,  fpeiiking, 
j  and  fetting  au  e.xampie  b/  my  prac- 
j  tice,  the  agreeable  rellection,  that  I 
have  done  my  country  fo  llgnai  a 
piece  oi  iervicc,  will  be  a  recijiupence 
much  iiigher  valued  by  me  tiiaii 
1  all  the  private  advantage  I  could  have 
j  expefled  from  hoaiding  the  Ecret. 

I  For  this  end,  1  have  not  only  pub- 
j  billed  lierc  all  that  I  kiiow  of  the 
I  matter,  but  I  have  likcvvifc,  upon 
j  every  occafion,  told  it  to  my  iieigh- 
:  b.riis.  None  of  my  acquaintance,  1 
believe,  doubt  my  veracity.  Mod  of 
i  them  arc  convinced  that  wliat  I  re¬ 
commend  is  both  pra^flicablc  and  pro¬ 
fitable  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  prepa¬ 
ring  to  llijw  taeir  conviflion,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  my  example  Subjoining  my 
name  to  this  is  all  tlie  alfurancc  that 
I  it  is  now  in  my  power  to  give  the 
public,  that  I  have  here  advanced  no¬ 
thing  which  I  am  coufeious  can  bring 
the  kail  reproacii  upon  mv  honour. 
Ih’iey  are  at  liberty  to  lay  w’hat  llrefs 
they  pleafe  upon  a  fubfcriplion  I'o  little 
j  known  as  tliat  of  their  humble  fer* 
j  v.int,  and  your  conllaiit  reader, 

JAMES  MYLNE, 

Loch-  hiiL  near  Had.lln^rjrj^i^ 
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fourcc  is  anger  and'  peeviflincfs,  and 
a  miferable  one  it  is.  Anger  is  fof. 
tened  by  lubmiflion,  and  exiiaufted  by 
indulgence,  and,  even  when  viftorU 
ous,  is  difagreeable  and  difguiting. 
But  if  llie  is  poflelfcd  ot  wit  and  I'pi. 
rit,  and  improved  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  belles  lettres,  thel'e  will  give 
a  variety,  elegance,  and  delicacy  to 
converfation,  which  will  afford  the 
higheft  enjoyment  to  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  tafte,  and  fo  find  fufficicnt  em¬ 
ployment  for  him  in  fupporting  it. 
She  will  never  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fhocking  him  by  her  for- 
wardnefs,  or  gratifying  him  by  a  vi¬ 
cious  condefcenfion,  and  will  retain 
her  influence  without  loling  her  vir¬ 
tue,  or  even  her  dignity. 

By  accornplilhments  of  this  nature, 
a  woman  not  only  diverts  a  man’s 
attention  from  lefs  refined  purfuits, 
but  likewife  her  own  ;  if  Hope  be 
the  nurfe  of  foft  Defire,  Idlenefs  is 
the  nurfe  of  unruly  paffions ;  the 
common  occupations  of  women  ra¬ 
ther  employ  their  fingers  than  their 
minds,  and  their  reading  is  generally 
of  a  nature  calculated  rather  to  in¬ 
flame  the  paffions’ than  improve  the 
genius ;  but  were  they  accultomed  to 
works  of  tafte  and  merit,  they  would 
dcfpife  the  common  trafh  of  roman¬ 
ces,  which,  even  where  they  feem  to 
recommend  virtue,  hurt  it,  by  render¬ 
ing  the  nfind  too  tender,  and  deltroy 
•eal  happinefs  by  exhibiting  exagge¬ 
rated  arid  imaginary  pi^ures  of  it.— - 
Cuflom  allows  men  greater  liberty  of 
condudl  than  it  does  women,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  purfuits  of  men 
are  more  various  and  animating 
Love  to  them  is  but  an  amufement, 
to  women  it  is  a  bufinefs  ;  for  which 
reafon,  nothing  can  be  of  more  con- 
fequence  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs 
of  the  fair  lex,  than  a  tafte  for  thofe 
rational  and  elegant  amufements 
which  at  once  render  them  more 
lovely,  and  fecure  them  from  the 
dangers  and  difquietudes  of  love. 

Even  in  tlie  rnarried  ftate,  which 
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On  Female  Accomplijhments* 

AS  women  form  nearly  one  half 
of  the  human  fpccies,  and  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the 
liappinefs  or  mifery  of  the  other,  eve- 
•ry  obje^  that  concerns  them  is  of 
importance  to  the  whole.  The  men, 
therefore,  are  not  a  little  interefted 
in  the  judicious  choice,  and  affiduous 
.cultivation  of  female  accomplifh- 
fnents ;  and  let  the  men  agree  upon 
what  is  proper  for  the  women  to 
yoftefs;  thefe  laft,  in  general,  want 
Tieither  inclination  nor  ability  to  make 
the  acquifition.  What  are  the  pro¬ 
per  accomplifhments  \  is  the  queftion. 
The^gay  and  falhionable  are  charm¬ 
ed  only  by  external  graces ;  the  grave 
recommend  ceconomy  and  virtue,  but 
a  learned  woman  is  the  jeft  and  aver¬ 
sion  of  both  ;  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  pedantry,  or  an  affedled 
difplay  of  knowledge,  is  ftill  moreun- 
fiecoming  in  the  ladies  than  in  the 
men.  .  Nay,  if  without  vanity  or  af- 
feOation  a  woman  of  the  greateft 
parts  be  wholly  immerfed  in  abftrufe 
iludy,  we  may  admire  her  abilities  or 
application,  and  be  delighted  with 
the  produdions  of  her  genius,  but,  as 
a  v/omau,  llie  is  loft  ;  ftie  ceafes  to  be 
amiable,  by  becoming  too  eftimable  : 
yet  there  are  certain  ftudies,  fuch  as 
poetry,  civil  and  natural  hiftory,  and 
works  of  tafte  and  eloquence,  which 
are  I  think  rather  too  much  ncgleded 
by  the  fair,  but  which,  if  not  carried 
too  far,  would  be,  in  many  refpeds, 
ufeful  and  ornamental  to  them.  If  a 
girl  has'  no  other  qualities  but  youth 
and  beauty,  joined  perhaps  to  fvveet- 
nefs  of  temper,  what  can  a  man  do 
with  her,  fo  as  not  to  tire  in  her 
company  ?  He  cannot  converfe  with 
her,  fo  he  muft  teaze  her ;  he  cannot 
fpeak  to  her  underftanding,  he  muft 
therefore  fpeak  to  her  leufes,  and 
fconverfations  of  this  nature  are  very 
unfavourabie  to  virtue  •,  her  only  re- 
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opens  a  fcene  of  more  important  and  I 
various  occupation  for  women,  fuch  * 
ftudies  would  be  of  infinite  advantage 
to  them.  They  are  not  intended  by 
Nature  to  be  merely  fubfervient  to 
our  pleafures  or  our  interefts ;  they 
are  intended  for  qur  companions  and 
our  friends.  I  am  fenfible  that  the 
ceconomy  of  her  family,  and  the 
education  of  her  children,  fliould  em¬ 
ploy  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  every 
married  woman.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  branch  of  her  duty  not  lefs  im¬ 
portant,  and'that  is  the  being  agree¬ 
able  to  herhulband,  and  retaining  his 
affedlion.  She  cannot  do  this  merely 
by  fondnefs  and  atfedion  on  her  part, 
for  thefe,  if  not  well  governed,  and 
well  feaibncd  with  other  qualities, 
will  but  cloy  him  the  fooner ;  he  will 
feel  great  remorfe  for  not  loving  her, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  delicacy,  but,  alas  ! 
it  is  not  in  his  power.  She  mull  be 
an  agreeable  companion  ;  her  conver- 
fation  muft  be  fprightly,  elegant,  and 
varied,  and  then  he  will  never  tire 
in  her  company.  Love  is  a  kind  of 
game,  where  the  a<5ls  are  very  thort, 
and  the  interludes  very  long.  A 
ftupid  woman  cannot  fill  up  thefe 
agreeably,  and  therefore  is  deferted. 
But  one  who  joins  a  tafte  for  the 
belles  lettres  to  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  acquired  in  the 
company  and  converfation  of  well- 
informed  men,  and  who  is  bleffed  by 
Nature  with  a  fweet  and  chearful 
temper,  will  prefent  the  man,  who  is 
happy  enough  to  be  her  hulband, 
with  a  never  failing  fpring  of  amufe- 
ment,  pleafure,  and  love. — Nor  will 
Die  ever  have  the  mortification  of 
feeing  herfelf  detefted  by  him,  for  the 
fake  of  fome  giddy  girl  fuperior  to 
her  in  novelty,  perhaps  in  beauty, 
but  far  inferior  in  good  fenfe  and 
virtuous  alFedion. 

But  fuppofing  love  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,  it  is  certainly  the  intereft  of  the 
ladies,  efpecially  thofe  of  rank  and 
fortune,  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  police  fcieace.  How  can  they 


fpend  their  time  more  agreeably  ?  or 
prevent  that  languor  and  fffiriuif  to 
which  perfons  of  their  ftatiari  are  fo 
much  expofed  for  want  of  employ- 
.ment,  and  from  which  public  diver- 
fions  can  not  deliver  them.  Human 
nature  never  appears  to  me  fo  very 
low  and  contemptible,  as  when  I  fee  a 
number  of  reafonable  creatures,  pof- 
fefled  of  every  outward  advantage  of 
birth  and  fortune,  running  about 
from  place  to  place,  feeking  amufe- 
rnent  every-where,  and  finding  it  no¬ 
where  ;  rendered  equally  incapable, 
by  a  confiant  habit  of  dilTipation,  of 
enjoying  pleafure,  or  of  wantii>git; 
perverle  and  fplenetic,  ftarving  in  the 
mldil  of  plenty,  a  burden  to  them- 
felves  and  their  acquaintances.— 
Gaming  is  the  common  and  fatal 
refource  — fital  to  their  tempers,  their 
principles,  their  fortunes,  and — what 
they  value  more — their  beauty ! 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  lofis 
to  both  fexes,  were  the  fair  fex  to  fink 
the  woman  in  the  fcholar  ;  I  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  them  call  in 
the  fcholar  to  the  aid  of  the  woman. 
—I  would  have  Venus  informed  br 
the  Mufes,  and  allured  by  the  Graces, 
that  her  power  might  be  as  lalling  as 
irrefiftible.  J.  G. 

Defence  of  the  Medical  Tribe. 

To  the  Publisher,  (5rc. 

SIR, 

Your  correfpondent,  who  ftiles' 
himfelf  “  No  Friend  to  the  Doc¬ 
tors,’'  fP.  Ho.]  hath givenusawhim- 
fical  and  pitiful  account  of  his  fituation, 
ill  which  I  heartily  pity  him,  as,  if 
the  defcripcion  be  true,  fuch  a  llatc 
mull  be  worfe  than  Egyptian  bon¬ 
dage.  But  I  would  advife  the  good 
man  to  pluck  up  a  fpirit,  and  if  he 
thinks  he  is  not  really  in  need  of  any 
of  the  phyfical  tribe,  abfolutcly  to 
forbid  them  the  houfe,  or  refolve  ni/t 
to  fee  the  doctor,  and  then  he  will 
not  be  troubled  with  too  many  vilits  j 
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clear  away  impediments  ;  to  free  the 
fine  fprings  and  wheels  of  the  animal 
machine  from  ufelefs  incumbrances, 
that,  a  truce  being  gained,  Nature, 
not  too  far  overpowered,  may  carry 
on  her  work  in  her  ufual  channels. 
**  nd,  in  diforders  fiT>m  inanition,  a 
cleitr  air,  moderate  exercife,  geed 
kitchen  phyfic,  in  moderate  portions, 
and,  above  all,  peace  of  mind  (to 
which  I  do  not  deny  may  be  fome- 
times  necelfary  a  few  well  chofen  me« 
dicincs  from  the  apothecary’s  (hop), 
will  be  the  mofi; likely  means  to  promote 
a  cure.  But,  if  the  patient  will  re¬ 
turn  to  that  mode  of  life  which  ilrit 
brought  on  his  complaints — his  com¬ 
plaints  will  return  in  fpite  of  phyiic 
or  phyficiaiis. 

But  what  I  have  more  particularly 
in  view  in  this  epiftle,  is  to  repreliend 
that  unaccountable  propenfity  whicii 
is  in  the  Englilh  nation,  to  converfe 
upon  phylical  and  chirurgical  fiib- 
jecds.  You  {hall  hardly  ever  he  in 
company,  where,  after  the  fubjeds  of 
religion  and  politics  have  been  dif- 
milfed,  that  of  phyfic  is  not  introdu¬ 
ced.  That  circle,  of  friends,  polfeired 
of  common  health,*  furrounded  with 
every  blefling  of  life,  and  met  toge¬ 
ther,  perhaps,  for  the  purpofe  of  fo- 
cial  converfe,  and  agreeable  relaxa¬ 
tion,  ihould  take  delight  in  commu¬ 
nicating  a  detail  of  their  paft  difor- 
ders,  or  prefeat  fears,  is  one  of  the 
flrangeft  things  in  the  world.  This 
conduct  is  the  more  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  it  has  long  been  taken  notice 
of,  and  ridiculed  by  foreigners,  and 
i'everely  cenfured  by  fome  of  our  hell: 
writers.  Mr  Addlfon  has  a  number 
of  papers  upon  this  fubjedf,  which 
Ihould  be  read  and  well  digefted  by 
perfons  who  are  given  to  this  dila- 
greeable  and  unmannerly  ftile  of  con- 
verfation.  In  the  name  of  goodiiefs, 
if  people  are  really  ill,  let  them  be¬ 
take  to  their  chambers,  fend  ibr  their 
phyficians,  and  live  upon  poifet  drink; 
but  let  them  not  trouble  their  friends 
who  «tre  in  health,  \vith  a  cii  cumfian- 


or  take  the  fame  method  with  an  old 
lady  I  once  knew,  who,  having  fent 
for  an  apothecary,  alter  llie  had  ac- 
c]uainted  him  with  her  complaint^ 
added,  but.  Sir,  I  mull  tell  you, 
by  the  bye,  that  1  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me'  take  any  phyfic.”  “  Why 
then  (rej)lied  the  knight  of  the  peftle), 

you  old  b - ~h,  why  did  you  fend  for 

me  and  inftantly  turned  out  of  the 
room. 

'But,  to  be  ferious,  a  good  and  ho- 
neft  phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apothe 
cary,  is  anufeful  and  reipeflable  cha 
rakSler ;  but  there  are  many  of  thefe 
profefiions  (chiefly,  however,  among 
the  latter)  who,  defiitute  of  principle, 
load  the  bodies  of  their  patients  with 
drugs,  in  order  to  fill  their  own  poc¬ 
kets  with  money,  and  who  poficfiing, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  gift  of  fmall 
talk,  and  a  comfortable  portion  of 
afTurance,  dazzle  and  confound  the 
-underilandings  of  the  weak,  and  eafi- 
]y  render  them  the  dupes  of  artifice 
and  cunning.  But  people  of  lenfe 
'mull  ealily  perceive  the  empiinefs  and 
inlignificance  of  fuch  perfons,  and 
defpife  them  ;  for,  of  ail  coxcombs,  a 
medical  coxcomb  is  fureiy  the  moll 
infufierable. 

it  is  freely  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  no  people  under  the  fun  are  in 
general  fo  fond  of  phyfic  and  phyfi¬ 
cians  as  the  Engliih.  Earing  and 
drinking  conftantly  more  than  Na- 
vare  demands,  or  can  well  get  rid  of, 
we  fly  to  phyfic  as  a  prefeiit  remedy 
for  our  excelfes.  The  people  of  this 
country,  efpecially  among  the  lower 
clalFes,  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of 
phyfic.  They  think  that  it  can  fup- 
piy  the  place  of  ablbnence,  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  moderation  ;  that  it  can 
fpeedily  purify  their  blood  and  juices  ; 
that  it  can  renovate  an  old  or  worn 
cut  conllitution  ;  that  it  can  prevent 
diforders  in  futuro^  See.  all  which  are 
fomc  of  the  wildeft  conceits  that  ever 
entered  the  imagination  of  man : — 
The  chief  help  that  phyfic  can  afford, 
inva  fickJy  body,  from  repletion,  is,  to 
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tial  account  of  their  fevers  and  fore¬ 
throats,  fwelled  legs  and  watery  eyes, 
and  all  the  difmal  etceteras  which  fill 
up  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 

I  went  a  few  days  fince,  by  invi¬ 
tation,  to  dine  with  a  friend  at  a  fnug 
box  a  few  miles  from  town.  We 
w^re  about  eighteen  in  company, 
maids  and  bachelors,  wives  and  wi¬ 
dow-,  old  and  young,  handfome  and 
ugly.  Decent  mirth  and  inoffcnfive 
wit  wc*re  our  attendants,  during  an 
excellent  repnft,  and  for  fome  time 
nfter  the  cloth  was  removed ;  till 
half  an  hour’s  converfation  upon  the 
curfed  politics  of  the  times  call  a 
gloom  over  our  features,  and  prepa¬ 
red  us  for  what  was  quickly  to  fol¬ 
low.  When  the  clock  ilruck  five,  the 
lady  of  the  houfe  rung  the  bell,  and 
enquired  if  the  apothecary  liad  lent 
in  her  bark  draught  ?  “  Oh  la ! 
Ma’arn  {cries  a  fat  lady  next  her), 
what,  amt  you  well  Not  very 

bad.  Ma’am  ;  but  this  exceflive  hot 
weather  relaxes  roy  nerves  lb  mnehj 
that  1  am  obli^^:ed  to  take  bark  three 
times  a  day,  or  I  could  not  live.” — 

Aye  {rejoins  anotiier),  that  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  is  a  terrible  dilor- 
dcr  ;  I  am  troubled  with  it  frequent¬ 
ly,  out  I  never  could  bear  the  bark, 
it  tuf  vie  up  fo  j.iuck  ;  fo  that  1  am 
foreed  to  fubinit  to  my  fate  ;  and  if 
yuu’il. believe  me,  I  am  fometimes  fo 

low  fplrited - “  Low  fpirited, 

Mrs  S — - !  {cries  an  old  maid 

from  ilie  oppofite  fide  of  the  table,) 
then  I’m  . fare  you  can’t  have  a  worfe 
dilbrder.  But,  pray,  what  is  that 
black  ribbon  roupd  your  arm  for  ?” 

Oh  la!  Ma’am  {replied  the  other), 
it  is  a  blind  hotly  which  I  have  had  for 

this  week  ;  Mr  T - advifed  me  to 

poultice  it  w’ith  a  w’hite  bread  poul¬ 
tice,  which  I  have  done  for  four 
nights  fitccefsfullyy  but  cannot  bring  it 
to  viatter,^^  By  this  time  the  draught 
arrived,  and  the  lady  fwallowed  it 
before  us.  ‘‘  Well  (fays  her  youngeft 
daughter),  I  wonder  how  mama  can 
ttfke.fo  much.phyfic  ;  I  would  fee  all 
Von.  LlII. 


the  do<5lors  at  Jericho  firft.”  “  Aye, 
child  (cries  her  aunt,  the  old  maid 
before  mentioned),  your  time  is  not 
I  come  yet.;  little  did  I  think,  when  I 
was  your  age,  to  take  fo  much  as  I 
have  done ;  but  the  feurvy  was  al¬ 
ways  in  oar  family,  and  I  could  ne¬ 
ver  get  rid  of  it,  though,  thank  God, 
,  I  have  kept  it  under  pretty  well  ;  but 
you  may  fee  it  in  my  arms  and  hands 
(extending  her  fingers),  and  fome¬ 
times,  when  overheated,  in  my  face, 
(poking  out  her  noic  and  chin  like  a 

pair  of  nut-crackers).” - Heigh 

ho  !”  (cries  the  founder  of  the  fealt). 
“  What  (faid  I,  clapping  him  upon 
the  back),  are  you  a  lick  man  too  ?” 
“  Only  (fays  he)  a  little  touch  of  tlie 
piles “  My  dear  (laid  his  lady), 
you  fhould  bleed  and  take  phyfic  ; 
tor  you  know,  when  the  I'urgeon 
bled  you  lait,  he  faid  your  blood  was 
nothing  but  a  viafs  of  corruption** 

Jt  would  be  endlefs  and  difgulling’ 
to  give  your  readers  a  complete  de¬ 
tail  of  this  brilliant  converfation,  in 
which  the  major  part  of  the  company 
came  in  for  a  Ihare.  At  length  a 
middle  aged  lady,  on  my  left,  clapped 
her  hand  upon  her  lide,  with  a  deep 
refpiration,  when  one  aiked  her,  it  Ihe 
had  a  pain  there  ?  Oh  no.  Sir,  it  is 
worfe  than  that, — my  phyfic ian  telib 
me  it  is  a  polypus  in  the  heart.” — 
But  you  may  get  relief  perhaps 
— “  Oh  no, — nothing  will  care  me 
but  an  under- ground  fjceat,^* — “  A 
polypus !  (fays  a  fully  widow,  who 
had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  debate), 
is  a  polypus  in  the  heart  of  the  fame 
kind  with  a  polypus  in  the  nofe  ?  for 
1  have  had  a  thing  growing  in  my 
nofe  thefe  two  months,  which  hinders 
my  taking  fnufi,  or  wearing  fpec4acles, 
and  tiiey  tell  me  it  is  a  polypus  :  here, 
you  may  feeit (llretching  her  head 
half  way  over  the  table,  and  extend¬ 
ing  her  noftrils  with  hertwo  thumbs.) 
We  could  do  no  lefs,  fin  good  man 
ners,  than  take  a  view  of  the  precious 
morfel,  and  give  her  our  feveral 
opinions  upon  it.  At  lafl,  and  old 
T 
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.  gentleman,  who  had  been  fumbling  in 
his  waiftcoat  pocket  a  quarter  ot  an 
hour,  produced  a  little  wooden  box, 
and  holding  it  between  his  linger  and 
thumb,  Here,  boys  and  girls  (quoth 
be,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  at  the 
fame  time  emptying  about  an  ounce 
of  red^  fand  upon  the  table),  what  are 
all  your  diforders  put  together  com^ 
pared  with  mine  ?  ail  this  gravel  hath 
paffed  through  rny  body  in  tjie  fpace 
of  two  months.’^  Upon  this,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  of  leventeen,  at  my  right 
hand,  could  hold  no  longer,  but 
^  turning  afide  her  head  with  an  en¬ 
chanting  bluHi,  made  a  curtlcy,  and 
retired  to  the  garden,  under  a  prcr 
tence  of  want  of  air  :  And  1,  being 
perfedlly  forfeited  with  the  difcourlc, 
ibon  followed  her,  leaving  the  con- 
valefcents  for  a  time,  to  compare 
notes,  and  fettle  matters  as  they 
should  pleafe.  I  could  not  but  re  Bed 
•upon  the  folly  of  mankind  in  intro¬ 
ducing  inch  lulfome  topics  ot  con- 
verfation  at  their  convivial  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  refolved,  at  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity,  to  make  it  the  fubjeft  of 
.  letter  in  your  ufeful  Mifcellany. 

I  Your’s,  6cc.  A  LOOKER-ON. 


rather  fee  you  than  any  ot  them.’* 
“  Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know 
you  fo  well  as  I  do,  might  believe 
you  ;  but  fince  you  are  come,  I  mufl 
get  fome  fupper  for  you,  I  fuppofe.” 

No,  Dodor,  we  have  fupped  al¬ 
ready.”  “  Supped  already !  that’s 
impofllble ;  it  is  not  eight  o’clock 
yet;  that’s  very  ftrange  ;  but  if  you 
had  not  flipped,  I  mull  have  get 
fomething  for  you.  Let  me  fee,  what 
fhouid  I  have  had  ?  A  couple  of 
lobllers :  ay,  that  wmuld  have  done 
very  ,weil  ;  two  Yniliings  ;  tarts  a 
fhiiiing-— but  you  will  drink  a  glafs 
of  wine  with  me,  though  you  fupptd 
fo  much  before  your  time,  only  to 
fpare  my  pocket:”  ‘‘  No;  we  had 
rather  talk  with  you  than  drink  with 
you.”  But  if  you  had  fupped  with 
me,  as  in  all  leafon  you  ought  to 
have  done,  you  mud  then  have  drank 
with  nie.  A.  bottle  of  wine,  two 
ihilings.  Two  and  two  is  four,  and 
one  is  five  ;  juft  two-and-fixpence  a- 
piece.  There,  Pope,  there’s  half  a 
crovyn  for  you  ;  and  there’s  another 
for  you,  Sir,  for  I  won’t  fave  any 
thing  by  you,  1  am  determined.’' — 
This  was  all  faid  and  done  with  his 
ufual  ferioufnefs  on  liich  occafions  ; 
and  in  fpite  -of  every  thing  we  could 
fay  to  the  contrary,  he  aQuaiiy  obliged 
us  to  take  the  money.” 

This  behaviour  of  Swift  to  his  in¬ 
timate -friends  may  pafs  with  the  ge¬ 
nerality  ot  readers  for  a  ft  art  of 
humour ;  but  as  he  uniformly  through 
his  life  per  filled  in  fuch  a  condurft, 
w’e  may  attribute  it  rather  to  good 
fsnfe  and  found  judgn^ent. — No 
man  that  ever  lived  knew  ^11  the  de¬ 
corums  ci  life  better  than  Swift ;  as 
fie  never  broke  through  them  to 
others,  he  would  never  permit  them 
to  be  trefpalfed  upon  with  regard  to 
himfelf.  In  this  narrative  we  plainly 
difeover  that  Swift  looked  upon  Pope 
and  Gay’s  compliments  of  leaving  the 
company  of  the  great  for  the  fake  of 
his  converfalion,  as  jio  better  than  a 
civil  falfchood.  Their  pretending  to 
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m  a  ofinvcrliition 
ivi  with  an  intimate  mend,  re-, 
lated  a  fingular  ftory  of  Dean  Swift, 
as  follows : 

“  DEAN  SWIFT  had  an  odd 
blunt  way  that  is  miftaken  by  ftran- 
gers  for  ill-nature ;  it  was  fo  odd,  that 
tuere  is  no  dekribing  it  but  by  fafts. 
I’ll  tell  you  one  that  firft  comes  into 
my  head:  One  evening  Gay  and  I 
went  to  f«e  him  ;  you  know  how  in¬ 
timately  we  vyere  all  acquainted.  On 
our  coming  in,  “  Hey-day  1  gen^le- 
men,  fays  the  Dcdlor,  what  is  the 
meaning  ('f  this  vifit  ?  How  came  you 
to  leave  -all  the  great  Lords,  that  you 
are  fo  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  fee  a 
poor  Dean  i”  ‘‘  Bte^ufe  we  w’ould 
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have  fupped  at  a  time  in  the  evening 
when  no  other  gentleman  had  lapped, 
he  viewed  in  the  fame  light ;  and  to 
punifli  the  impropriety,  as  well  as 
hypocrify  of  their  behaviour,  he 
obliged  them  to  take  money  enough 
to  buy  a  lupper. 


On  the  Resources  ^^hich  the  Dutch 
pojjefs  for  Warlike  Purpofes, 


To  the  Publisher, 
S  I  R, 


WHATEVER  caufe  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  leeming  inadivity 
of  the  Dutch,  it  is  certain  they  are 
a  people  furnilhed  with  great  re- 
fources,  and  the  calm  cannot  long 
continue.  They  have  maintained  a 
fiifficient  degree  of  independence  in 
the  fcale  of  Europe. 

A  people  buried  near  a  century  in 
the  bolbm  of  peace,  and  fulely  taken 
up  with  induftry  and  commerce,  have 
at  leaft  the  pradice  of  war  to  en¬ 
counter  before  they  can  cope  wnth 
the  fuperiority  of  difciplinc.  This 
difficulty  furmounted,  another  Ruy- 
ter,  or  another  Vantrump,  may  arife, 
and  the  Dutch  may  become  as  formi¬ 
dable  foes  to’ England  as  they  w^ere  in 
the  days  of  the  inglorious  Charles. — 
The  Marquis  D’Argens,  in  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  evidently 
proves,  that  if  the  Dutch  are  not  the 
inoff  warlike  and  witty,  they  are  the 
moft  fenfible  nation  in  Europe.  Their 
mode  of  raifmg  taxes  on  any  exigence 
of  ftate  will  be  a  fufficient  proof  of 
this.  At  the  time  England  fupported 
Maria  Therefa  on  the  Imperial  throne 
of  Germany,  the  Dutch  being  appre- 
henfive  of  a  (hare  in  the  w^ar,  made  a 
confiderable  augmentation  in  their 
forces,  both  by  fea  and  land,  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expence  of  which  the  States 
of  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland  pub- 
Jifhed  an  ordinance  for  impofing  a  tax 
as  follow^s  : — All  thofe  who  enjoyed  a 
revenue  from  lands,  trade,  or  by, any 
other  means,  of  from  600  florins  a-  year 
to  J2CO  florins,  were  rated  at  one  florin 


per  hundred  ;  thofe  who  €njo)^cd  a 
revenue  of  1  2,000  florins  a-year,  were 
to  pay  300  florins  a-year;  and  all 
thofe  whofe  revenues  exceeded  i2,cco 
fio  rins  a-year,  were  to  pay  500  florins 
per  year  for  every  20CO  they  had  of 
annual  income. 

Thus  w'c  might  fee  the  w^lfe  Stares 
of  Holland  fall  upon  a  means  of  rai- 
fuig  money  for  the  public  fervice, 
without  burdening  the  poor,  inerm- 
moding  their  trade,  or  encreafing  the 
number  of  eax-gatherers,  who,  in  all 
countries,  are  a  nuifance  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  nothing  can  be  more  juft, 
than  that  thofe  who  are  immenfely 
rich  fliould  pay  more  in  proportion 
than  thofe  of  moderate  fortunes.^ — 
How  different  is  the  cafe  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  wlicre  the  taxes  generally 
fall  upon  the  poor,  from  the  Icgifla- 
tive  power  being  in  the  hands  of  their 
reprefentatives,  who  are  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  letting  any  burden  fall 
upon  themfelves !  CURTIUS. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  Bout  the  year  1730 
lege,  Cambridge, 


,  St  John’s|CoI- 
was  reckoned 


a  Tory  College  ;  and  a  young  fellow, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  a  Whig,  was 
appointed  to  fpeak  in  the  College- 
hall  an  oration  on  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  After  having  dwelt  forae  time 
upon  the  double  deliverance  of  that 
,day,  in  his  peroration  he  paffed  from 
.King  William  to  King  George,  oa 
.whom  he  beftowed  great  encomiums. 
When  the  fpeech  was  over,  Mr  Foller, 
a  young  fellow  of  the  College,  and  a 
man  who  abounded  in  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour,  being  at  table  together,  fays 
the  former  to  the  latter,  “  I  did  not 
;ima!Ldne,  Sir,  that  you  would  decline 
King  George  in  your  fpeech.” — “De¬ 
cline  I  w  hat  do  you  mean  ?  I  fpoke  ve¬ 
ry  largely  and  handfomcly  of  him.” 
— “  That’s  what  I  mean  too,  Sir,  for 
you  had  him  on  every  cafe  and  ter¬ 
mination  ;  Georgius -git' gWglutn,  0 
Georpi  — This  flafli  of  merriment  fet 

o 


the  table  iii  a  rear. 
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ODE  io  INDUSTRr. 

From  Poems,  hji  Mr  Cameron,  ywy?  publifiei, 

SPRIGHTLY  nymph!  of  afpc£l  keen^ 

Foe  to  Sloth  and  mopinj*  Spleen; 

Thine  the  bright  and  cheerful  day. 

Ever  fed  with  frelh  delight; 

I’hine  the  Humhcis  foft  of  night. 

Spirits  ever  pure  and  gay. 

From  the  gloom  of  lifthfs  reft, 

Which  pale  fancied  fiend>  infeft; 

Lead  me  to  thy  hnfy  fccne, 

Where,  on  ufeful  toil  intent. 

Eager  climbing  Hope’s  atienr, 

Thf  u  at  peep  of  morn  an  lecn. 

Glad  thou  feeft  her  form  on  high. 

Dazzling  to  thy  diftant  eye; 

Now  haft  gain’d  rhe  long*fought  joy. 

Nor  can  yet  the  objert  pleafe. 

Plunge  thee  in  ignoble  eafe; 

Soon  the  blifs  is  found  to  cloy. 

Still,  with  frelh,  redoubled  force. 

Thou  doft  urge  a  different  courfe. 

Starching  after  happinefs. 

Trial  proves  thy  joys  m«>ft  true. 

Since  ’tis  Tweeter  to  purfue 
Earth-born  pleaTures  than  poftcfk 

Rous’d  by  thee,  the  drooping  foul. 

Bound  in  Lethargy’s  cumroul, 

Mounts  amid  the  glar!T)me  day; 

As  the  putrid  pool  fet  free, 

Lightly  leaps  along  the  lea, 

Bright’ning  in  the  f  jlar  ray. 

Light  of  life!  in  whom  we  find 
Health  of  body,  health  of  mind; 

Of  thy  Tmiling  comforts  ’reft. 

What  were  man  in  mis’ry  born. 

By  difeafe  and  anguifh  torn. 

In  deep,  dead’ning  languor  left! 

Virtue’s  nurfe  and  fafeft  guard  ! 

Rarely  demon-Vice  has  dar’d 
To  moleft  thy  a£five  hour. 

On  the  fons  of  Indolence, 

Deftitute  of  thy  defence. 

He  exerts  his  fatal  pow'r. 

Barren  defarts  dark  and  drear. 

Bright  and  blooming  foon  appear 
Under  thy  aufpicious  eye. 

Art  and  Science,  pow’rs  benign. 

Wait  on  thee,  O  nymph  divine! 

Life-adorning  induftry! 

THE  VALE  OF  WOE.  An  Ode.  Afttr  the 
Gaelic  manner. 

From  Rimes,  hy  Mr  John  Pinkerton, 
pubiijhed, 

Heard  ye  not  the  raven  fcrcam? 

Saw  ye  not  the  fable  ftream  ? 

Heard  ye  not  the  bleak  wind  blov/ 

Adowa  the  vale  of  woe  i 


ODE  io  SLEEP, 

By  the  Rev.  Mr  Logan. 

IN  vain  1  court,  till  dawidng  light. 

The  coy  divinity  of  night; 

Rrftlefs  from  fide  t'*  fide  1  turn, 

Arilc,  ye  muftngs  of  the  morn! 

O  Sleep!  tho*  haniflfd  from  ihofc  eycs> 

In  vifions  fair  to  Delia  rife; 

And  o*er  a  dearer  form  diftufe 
Thy  healing  balm — thy  lenient  dews. 

Blcft  be  her  night  as  infants  reft, 

J.ull’d  on  the  fond  maternal  hreaft, 

Who  fwecily-playful  fmilcs  ia  fltep, 

Nor  knows  that  he  is  born  to  weep. 

Remove  the  terrors  of  the  niL'ht, 

The  phantom-forms  of  wild  affright. 

The  Ihrieks  from  precipice  or  fi  -od, 

And  ftarting  fccne  that  fwims  with  blood. 

Lead  her  aloft  to  blooming  bow’rs, 

And  beds  of  amaranthine  flow’rs, 

And  golden  (kies,  and  glitt  ring  ftreams, 
T'hat  paint  the  paradife  of  dreamsn 

Venus !  prefent  a  lover  near. 

And  gently  whifper  in  her  ear 
His  woes,  who  lonefy  amd  forlorn," 

Counts  the  How  clock  from  night  to  morn. 

Ah  !  lct.no  portion  of  my  pain. 

Save  juft  a  tender  trace,  remain; 

A  deep  confenting  to  be  kind, 

And  wake  with  Daphnis  m  her  mind. 

HEAVENLY  WISDOM.  A  Hymn 
By  the  Same. 

O  HAPPY  is  the  man  who  hear^ 
Inftruftion’s  warning  voice. 

And  who  celeftial  Wifdom  makes 
His  early,  only  choice. 

For  fhe  has  treafures  greater  far 
1’han  eaft'or  weft  unfold. 

And  her  reward  is  more  fecure 
Than  is  the  gain  oFgold. 

In  her  right  hand  fhe  holds  to  view 
A  length  of  happy  years, 

And  in  her  left,  the  prize  of  Fame 
And. Honour  bright  appears. 

She  guides  the  yonth,  with  innocence^ 

Tn  Pleafure’s  path  to  tread, 

A  crown  of  glory  Ihc  be  flows 
Upon  the  hoary  head. 

According  as  her  labours  rife. 

So  her  rewards  increafe, 

I?cr  ways  arc  ways  of  pleafanlnefs, 

Ai^d  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
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Low  in  the  glade,  beneath  ton  oak 
That  trembles  o’er  the  gloomy  rock, 

Wh  ere  he  who  held  her  heart  is  laid, 

Behold  the  mourning  maid. 

The  lovely  Ih^r  of  dewy  eve 
is  brilliant  on  the  we  (fern  wave; 

^nd  thro’  her  wild  locks  as  they  (fray 
Reveals  his  golden  ray. 

Rous’d  by  the  folemn  breathing  (^)und, 
l‘hc  meek  roe  darts  and  g'^zes  round. 

As  (lowly  wafts  the  lonely  gale 
Her  lamentable  wail. 

“  O  why— O  why  can  death  dedioy 
The  balmy  blooms  of  openir  g  joy  I 
O  why  the  wifti  d  red  delay 
Of  (hofe  who  hate  the  day!  . 

“  With  morn  awakes  my  foie  defire, 

No  more  to  view  her  dreary  fire. 

But  parting  with  that  dying  light, 

To  deep  in  endlefs  night. 

“  Where  now  our  fcencs  of  fleeting  blifs? 
The  winning  fmile,  the  rapt  r  nis  kifs  ? 

The  lighs  from  heart  to  heart  that  roil 
The  fympathetic  foul  f 

“  Oft  on  a  moon-beam  t(?  mv  reCf 
Thy  form  arrives  in  beautv  dred; 

Would  that  the  truth  my  vifions  bore! 

Or  1  might  wake  no  more! 

“  Nor  aught  avails  I  hither  bear 
The  lovelorn  ’plaint,  the  hopeiels  tear. 

Why  cannot  Grief  the  living  flay, 

Or  move  the  fileni  clay?*' 

Hark  !  deeper  fighs  the  didant  wo''d: 

Hark!  deeper  fighs  the  rueful  flood  : 

A  blue  beam  glimmcis  o*cr  the  heath, 

And  liquid  accents  breathe  ! 

Sweet  is  the  quiet  of  the  grave! 

No  fears  confound,  no  hopes  deceive; 

But  plcafurcs  pure  without  Ucfiie 
The  funny  mind  infpire. 

“  Ccafe,  ceafe  thy  fruit Icf'  fotrow.  Still 
New  joys  our  kindred  fouls  Ihill  fill; 

.Bor  love  the  mortal  frame  furvives, 

And  with  the  happy  lives.'* 

HUNTING  THE  HARE, 

Songs  of  fonnets  and  rudical  roundelays, 
Forms  of  fancies  ate  whiltled  on  reeds; 
Songs  to  folacc  young  nymphs  u|)on  holidays 
Are  too  unworthy  for  vvoudcrfui  deeds. 
Phoebus  ingenious. 

With  witty  Silcnus, 

His  haughty  genius  taught  to  declare. 

In  words  better  coined. 

And  verfe  better  joined, 

How  d4«>  divined  the  hunting  ir.c  hare. 


Stars  c  unoiir’d  -vith  padimes  Olympical, 

Stai  niai  cts  yet  beautiful  (hone. 

Would  i.  .  •  iiger  endure  that  mortal  men  only 
iahould  fwim  in  pleafures,  while  they  but 
look  on. 

Round  about  horned 
l.ucina  they  fwariocd. 

And  her  informed,  how  mir.ded  they  were, 
'I'hat  eac‘>  g  d  and  goddefs 
To  r;<ke  hum.in  bodies, 

As  lords  and  as  latiics,  to  follow  hare. 

Chade  Diana  applauded  the  motion,  ' 

And  pale  Proferpiua  fat  in  her  place, 

Which  guides  the  welkin  and  governs  the 
otcan. 

Till  ihe  conduct  her  nephews  in  chacc  ; 

'rili  by  her  example. 

Their  father,  to  ti ample 
The  rarth  oi  l  and  ample,  leave  them  the  air; 
Neptune  the  water, 

And  wit'e  f.iher  Pa^er, 

.And  Mars  the  (laughter,  to  follow  the  hare. 

Young  god  Cupid,  mounted  on  Pegafus, 
Beloved  of  nymphs,  with  kifles  and  praife  ; 
Strong  Alcides  upon  cloudy  Caucafus, 

Mounted  a  Centaur,  which  proudly  him 
hare ; 

Poflilion  of  the  (ky. 

Swift-footed  Mercury, 

Makes  Ids  counc  to  fly  fleet  as  the  air; 

Yellow  Apollo 

I’hc  kennel  doth  follow, 

With  wliip  and  with  hollow,  after  the  hare. 

Y^oung  Amyntas  thought  the  gods  came  to- 
breathe, 

After  their  battle,  themfclves  on  the  ground : 
Thyrlis  did  think  the  gods  came  here  to  dwell 
beneath. 

And  that  hereafter  the  world  would  go 
round. 

Cor  yd  on  aged 
With  Phillis  engaged. 

Was  much  entuged  with  jealous  dcfpair  ; 

But  fuiy  was  faded, 

And  he  was  peifuadcd, 

When  he  found  they  applauded  the  hunting 
the  hate. 

Cunning  Mclampus,  and  fortunate  Lelaps, 
Trov^lcr.  and  I'ig^^r.  and  Harper,  the  (kies 
Rend  with  roaring,  while  hunter-like  Hercules 
Winds  his  plentiful  burn  lo  their  cries. 

Till  with  varieties. 

To  fwiacc  their  deities, 

Tl'.eir  v/eary  Pieties  icfrefhcd  were; 

We  Ihephcids  were  Icatcd, 

Whillk  we  repeated 

How  wc  conceited  the  h Luting  the  hare* 

Stars  but  (Iisdows  were,  joys  were  but  forrows. 
They  without  motioM,  thefe  wanting  delight; 
Joys  are  jovial,  dclighti  Arc  the  marrows 
01  iilj  anJ  motion,  the  a:;lc  of  might. 
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And  fields,  to  the  view,  with'  their  rich  trca- 
fures  bend. 

In  Nature's  gay  livery  clad ; 

When  fl  cks*  murm’ring  accents  repeated 
around, 

Increafe  from  each  echoing  hill. 

And  herds  hollow  lowing,  with  deepenin? 
found, 

The  natural  concert  doth  fill ; 

♦ 

When,  fbrill,  the  wing'd  tribe,  from  the  grove’s 
leafy  Ivcight, 

With  mufic,  their  bofbms  do  fwel). 

And  with  raptuic,  the  knguage  ot  love  and 
delight. 

In  the  fweet  flralns  of  melody  ttll  ; — 

With  the  Friend  I  efieem,  or  with  her  whom 
1  lo.ve, 

Let  me  wander  thefc  pleafurcs  among; 

While  with  intercourfe  fweet,  the  Ihort  mo¬ 
ments  do  move 

In  pleafing  inchantment  along. 

Thus  each  morn  let  me  pafs,  in  the  fcafun  of 

With  fiiendlhip  and  love  ever  bleft; 

Until  crown  d  with  enjoyment  which  never  can 
clo'. , 

My  heart  in  contentment  may  reft. 

J.  m‘N - N. 


Pleafurc  depends 
Upon  no  other  friends, 

But  dill  freely  lends  to  each  virtue  a  fhare  : 
Alone  is  pleafurc 
The  mcaiure  of  treafurc ; 

Of  pleafurc  the  trealure  is  hunting  the  hare. 

Drown'd  Narciflus  from  his  metaroorphofis. 
Rous’d  by  Echo  new  manhood  did  take; 
And  fnoring  Somnus  up-llartcd  from  Cinimc* 
ris, 

The  which  this  thoufand  year  was  not  awake. 
To  fee  club-footed 
Old  Mulciber  booted. 

And  Pan  promoted  on  Corydon's  mare; 
Proud  Pallas  pouted. 

And  jEolus  fhouted. 

And  Momus  flouted,  yet  follow'd  the  hare. 

Hymen  ufhers  the  lady  Aftraea, 

The  jeft  fakes  hold  of  Minerva  the  old, 
Ceres  the  brown,  with  bright  Cyth.rca, 

With  I  hetis  the  wanton,  Bdlona  the  bold, 
Shamefac’d  Aurora, 

With  witty  Pandora, 

And  Maia  with  Flora  did  company  bear; 

But  Juno  was  Hated 
Too  high  to  be  mated, 

Altho'  (he  hated  net  hunting  the  hare. 

Three  brrad  bowls  to  th*  Olympical  region, 
The  Troy-born  Eagle  prefencs  on  his  knee; 
Jove  to  Phoebus  caroufes  in  neOar, 

And  Phoebus  to  Hermes, and  Hermes  tome; 
Wherewith  infufed, 

1  piped  and  mufed. 

In  language  unuied,  cheir  fpoits  do  declare, 
Till  the  boufe  of  Jove 
Like  the  fpheres  round  do  move, 
Health  to  all  thofe  who  love  hunting  the  hare. 

F$r  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


WHAT  art  thou.  Love?  whence  are  thofe 
charms. 

That  thus  fhou  bear’ft  an  univerfai  rule  ? 
For  thee  the  foidier  quits  his  arms, 

The  king  turns  flave,  the  wife  man  fool. 

In  vain  we  chace  thee  from  the  field. 

And  wiih  c:ol' thoughts  refill  thy  yoke; 
Next  tide  of  blood,  alas!  we  yield, 

And  all  thofe  high  refolve^ are  broke. 

Can  we  e'er  hope  thou  fhould'fl  be  true. 
Whom  we  have  found  fo  often  bafe? 
Cozen'd  and  cheated,  flill  we  view 
And  fawn  upon  thy  treach’rous  face. 

In  vain  our  nature  we  accufe, 

And  deat  becaufe  (He  fays  we'moU*  • 

This  for  a  bru  e  were  an  excufe, 

Whofb  very  foul  and  life  is  lull. 

To  get  our  iikeaefs,  what  is  that  ? 

Our  likenefs  is  but  mifery  : 

Why  fhould  I  toil  to  propagate 
Another  thing  as  vik  as  I  ? 

From  hands  divine  our  fpirtts  came; 

And  gods  that  made  us  did  iofpire 
Something  more  noble  in  our  frame. 

Above  the  dregs  of  earthly  fire. 


THE  WISH,  A  Song, 


WHEN  the  fun  from  his  orient  palace  on 
high. 

With  majefty  urges  his  way. 

And,  bright  in  hi*  chariot,  fh;;ds  thro'  the  fky 
The  growing  prcfufion  of  day  ; 

When  Nature,  refre  fil’d  with  the  molfturc  of 
cv’n. 

Reviv’d  by  his  coming,  doth  fmite. 

And,  deck’d  in  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
hcav’n. 

The  wandering  Hep  doth  beguile ; 

When  flow'rs  their  mellifluent  bofoms  unfold, 
And  fpread  their  perfume  on  each  gale. 
Where  the  riv’lci  its  courfe  doth  meandering 
hold. 

Thro*  the  depth  of  the  fhadOwy  vale; 

When  hills,  yellow* blooding,  tbeir  odour  fweet : 
feed. 

The  wakening  fcafei  to  glad. 
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other  men.  And  does  this  fuit  your 
ambition  ?  Can  you,  who  are  the  in- 
ftruments  of  your  country’s  wealth, 
the  guardians  of  her  laws,  the  aven¬ 
gers  of  her  w Tongs,  bear  to  be  con- 
lidered  in  fuch  an  humiliating  light, 
to  be  fet  below  the  lowcll  of  the  help- 
lefs  people,  whom  you  protect,  defend, 
and  enrich  ? 

“  And  ZaS  doubtlcfs  you  will  con¬ 
clude  with,  me,  that  nothing  in  your 
ftation  debafes  you  below^  the  rank  of 
Other  men,  fo  there  is  nothing  in  your 
cuftoms  or  way  of  life  that  fiiould 
produce  the  efFc(ft.  Travelling  is  a 
great  means  of  acquiring  knowdedge; 
but  you  are  travellers  in  profefiion. 
Your  art  draws  its  principles  from  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  an  acquaintance 
with  aftronomy,  the  winds,  the  fea- 
fons,  the  produce  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries,  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  the 
peculiariiies  of  climates  and  king¬ 
doms.  ‘  You  cannot  therefore  plead 
ignorance  ;  for  by  only  keeping  open 
your  eyes  and  ears,  you  mull  draw 
in  knowledge  anJ  information  beyond 
the  bulk  of  mankind.  You  w’ant  no¬ 
thing  but  a  ill  tie  diicreet  reflexion  to 
fet  you  above  the  greater  part  of  your 
brethren  in  the  Icaie  of  reafon  and  im¬ 
provement.  To  produce  that  is  the 
defign  of  the  following  difeourfes. 

“  And,  my  brethren,  ought  re¬ 
flexion  to  be  w^anting  among  you, 
whofe  way  of  life  is  one  feene  of 
filent  attention  and  fober  obfervation  ? 
When  that  noble  machine  which  you 
direX  in  your  country’s  fcrvice  is 
once  fitted  by  your  induftry,  and  put 
in  motion  by  your  fkill,  your  employ¬ 
ment  becomes  then  confined  to  an  ob¬ 
fervation  of  the  heavens,  and  an  at¬ 
tendance  on  their  movements.  This 
muft  naturally  be  accompanied  w’itli 
a  reference  to,  and  a  dependence  on 
that  Being,  in  whofe  hands  the  winds 
and  feafons  are,  who  alone  can  for¬ 
ward  or  proteX  you.  And  lhall  w'e, 
nofwithftanding,  find  a  greater  ne** 
gicX  of  God,  and  a  me  re  univerfal 
profanation  of  his  name  among  you 


Sea  Sermons  ;  or^  a  Series  cfDifeour- 
fes  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Navy.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Rarafay.  Svo.  4/. 
Jewd.  Rivington,  London. 

The  author  of  thefe  difeourfes, 
finding  that  common  ones  were 
not  fitted  for  the  circumftances  of  a 
Ihip  of  war,  drew  up  thefe  for  the  ufe 
ff  his  Majelly’s  fliip  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  adapted  his  inftruXions 
to  the  particular  fituation  of  feamen. 

They  are  offered  to  the  public,  net 
as  finifhed  clfays,  or  accurate  difeuf- 
fions  of  particular  points  of  doXrine, 
but  as  helps  to  refieXion.  Men  are 
not  ignorant,  but  carelefs  of  their 
duty  ;  and  therefore  the  preacher  very 
juftly  thought  it  more  neceffary  to 
give  his  hearers  a  right  turn,  than  to 
inform  their  underftanding. 

The  fubjeXs  which  he  treats  of  are 
the  following :  Virtue  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  fuccefs  (preached  after  the 
taking  of  St  Lucia)  ;  the  Duty  of 
exerting  ourfclves  in  the  Caufe  of  our 
Country  ;  the  Sinfulnefs  of  Mutiny, 
of  Defertion,  Drunkennefs,  and  com¬ 
mon  Swearing  ;  on  the  value  of  the 
Soul  ;  oiir  Duty  to  God,  to  Our- 
felves,  to  our  Neighbour,  and  to  our 
Country  ;  and,  laltly,  of  Man’s  Duty, 
as  laid  down  in  the  Gofpel. 

To  thefe  difeourfes  the  author  has 
prefixed  an  addrefs  to  the  Seamen  fer- 
ving  in  the  Royal  Navy.  In  this  in- 
troduXion,  as  well  as  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  Sermons,  he  very  properly  con- 
iiders  them  as  faftainlng  the  moll  re- 
fpeXable  charaXers.  Having  repre- 
fented  to  them  the  neceflity  of  fubor- 
dinatioUf  and  of  moral  and  religious 
reftraints,  he  thus  proceeds : 

When  you  are  cenfidered  as 
being  loofed  from  obligations  that 
bind  other  men,  by  that  fuppofition 
you  are  degraded  below  the  rank  of 


‘‘  From  fome  capricious  diflike  to 
fome  ofHcer,  or  the  lervicc.  or  more 
frequently  a  capricious  dtfire  of  rov¬ 
ing,  the  inconlideme  man  has  relol- 
ved  to  defert,  to  abandon  the  lervice, 
to  leave  behind  him  his  prttenfions  to 
preferment,  to  a  retreat  in  Green¬ 
wich,  perhaps  to  two  or  three  years 
hard-earned  wages.  In  order  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  fteal  away,  he  mull 
feign  an  hypocritical  afliduity  in  his 
duty,  that  he  may  be  trulied  in  a 
boat ;  or  if  he  forges  fome  lie  of  a 
friend,  or  bufmefs  that  requires 
prefence  on  fhore  ;  or  he  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  dark  night,  like  a  cow¬ 
ard  to  abandon  his  ftation,  in  fwim- 
ming  to  land  at  the  rilk  of  his  life. 
Thus  the  very  adt  of  defertion  is  not 
only  an  aft  of  bafe  perfidy,  a  breach 
of  duty  to  our  country,  but  it  is  a 
mean,  pitiful  lie  before  God,  the  God 
of  truth:  and  the  circumfiances  in 
which  the  lie  is  framed  or  afted,  will 
enhance  its  criminality,  and  heighten 
its  punifliment. 

“  When  he  goes  afhore  he  dares 
not  fhew  his  face  as  an  honelt  man  ; 
he  lurks  in  corners,  alhamed  of  him- 
felf,  blulhing  for  his  conduft  ;  he  is 
obliged  to  alfociate  with  the  nioft 
worthlcfs  difealed  wretches  of  both 
fexes,  from  whom  he  catches  every 
profligate  habit,  and  contrafts  every 
loaihfome  difeafe  ;  while  he  is  forced 
to  live  on  unw'holefome  feraps,  «t  to 
rlfk  his  life  in  ftealing  to  fatisfy  his 
hunger.  But  he  foon  meets  with 
fome  kidnapper,  who  fells  him  to  a 
cruel  favage  of  a  Ihipmafter,  perhaps 
a  foreigner,  perhaps  the  enemy  of  his 
country,  who  works  him  beyond  his 
tlrength,  and  then  turns  him  alliore 
in  a  Ifrange  country,  cheated  of  his 
wages,  unable  to  work  for  fubfillence. 
Perhaps  a  loathfome  ditch  receives 
his  emaciated  carcafe,  or  he  wanders 
a  bloated,  difeafed  vagabond,  kept 
from  day  to  day  alive  by  the  reluc¬ 
tant  hand  of  modern  charity,  an  out- 
cad  from  fociety.  Thus  (lor  this  is 
110  feigned  cafe)  the  defertor  is  equal- 


ftrength  which  you  arc  able  to  exert  in 
working  her.  But  thefe  are  not  to 
be  acquired  in  the  ways  ot  drunken- 
nefs  or  debauchery,  or  to  be  prefer- 
ved  in  the  arms  of  a  ftrumpet. — 
Health  and  ftrength  are  the  property 
only  of  the  chafte  and  lober.  As  you 
therefore  value  your  profeffion,  you 
will  guard  againft  excefs  of  every 
kind,  and  leaa  f  '.ber  regular  lives. 

You  and  your  comrades  are 
brought  together  for  one  piirpofe  ot 
mutual  alfiftance  and  exertion.  Your 
fuccefs  depends  on  your  joint  efforts. 
Your  brother’s  intereft  and  welfare 
then  become  your’s.  You  rife  and 
fall  together.  And  here  far  be  it 
from  me  to  fix  indiferiminate  ceniure. 
You  are  an  open,  free-hearted  people, 
and  only  need  to  have  your  generoli- 
ty  direfted  to  its  proper  objeft.  When 
therefore  you  indulge  the  natural 
benevolence  of  your  hearts  in  doing 
good  offices  to  your  neighbour,  con- 
lider  God  as  commanding  the  duty, 
and  preferibing  his  love  to  you  as  the 
meafure  of  it. 

“  Laftly,  the  purpofe  of  your  pro- 
feflion  is  a  public  purpofe  :  it  is  either 
to  enrich,  or  to  proteft  your  country. 
Hence  the  uniawfulnefs  of  mutiny, 
delertion,  drunkennefs,  and  difohedi- 
ence  ot  orders,  as  deftruftive  of  the 
very  end  of  your  profeflion.  Hence 
diligence,  afliduity,  ready  obedience, 
and  their  foundation  indufirv  and  fo- 
briety,  become  necefTary  qualifications 
in  the  public  fervice.” 


At  fea  oaths  having  been  confide- 
red  as  a  necefTary  appendage  to  com¬ 
mand,  the  author  takes  fome  pains  to 
anfwer  this  and  every  other  argu- 
inent  in  defence  of  common-fwearing, 
in  three  fermons. 

In  the  Sermon  on  Defertion  he 
gives  his  auditors  this  interefting 
view  of  the  deferter  and  the  faithful 
teaman.  . 


/ 
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ly  a  compound  of  iniquity  and  folly ;  ’ 
he  is  fall'e  to  his  country,  cruel  to 
himfelf,  miferable  while  he  lives, 
from  dread  of  detedlion,  and  aban¬ 
doned  in  his  dillrefs  by  that  ibciety 
which  he  refufed  to  ferve. 

“  Set  againll  him  the  fober  man, 
who  chearfully  ferves  his  country, 
and  fee  if  the  diifercnt  conditions  will 
bear  a  comparifon,  Firll,  the  lea- 
man’s  duty  in  a  King’s  Ibip  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  eafier  and  better  timed  than  in 
the  merchant  fervice,  for  wliich  the 
public  is  deferted.  In  the  navy,  ot- 
licers  take  a  pride  in  exerting  them- 
felves  to  get  an  healthy,  vigorous  (hip’s 
company.  Your  health  is  coni'ulted, 
your  ficknefs  is  provided  for.  Tho* 
your  wages  be  nominally  fmaller  than 
in  the  merchant  fervice,  yet  you  fave 
rboft  for  your  families  in  the  public 
fervice.  If  you  have  any  ambition 
to  raife  yourfelves  in  your  proleilion, 
there  are  various  offices  to  which, 
according  to  your  qualifications,  you 
may  be  preferred,  which  give  you 
eafe  in  your  duty,  and  conlideration 
among  your  fellows  ;  particularly  a 
fober,  diligent  condudi  recommends 
you  to  the  confidence  and  good-will 
of  your  officers ;  and  from  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  ^ith  the  fervice,  I  think 
I  can  with  hardly  a  fingle  exception 
fay,  that  I  never  knew  a  quiet  dili¬ 
gent  feaman,  who  was  ill  treated  by 
any  officer,  or  who  indeed  was  not  a 
favourite  with  the  officers  in  general. 
We  now  and  then  meet  with  a  crab¬ 
bed,  implacable  officer  ;  but  it  muft 
be  confeffied,  that  generally  there  are 
turbulent,  difobedient,  vvorthlels  men, 
fqfficient  for  the  exercile  of  their  ill- 
hature,  to  be  found  in  every  (hip, 
whom  that  love  of  juftice,  that  is  in¬ 
herent  in  even  the  mod  unfeeling 
hearts,  points  out  as  objefis  of  their 
fe verity  ;  if  both  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  Providence  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  puniihment  and  -plague  of  each 
<)ther’s  reftlefs,  difagreeablc  qualities. 

“  If  we  take  into  account  that 
Very  noble  retreat  which  is  provided 
VoL.  l.iu. 
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for  you  in  GreenwicH  hofpital,  a 
chearful  perfeverance  in  the  fervice 
of  your  country  is  equally  your  inte¬ 
relf  and  your  duty.  You  have  ap¬ 
plied  yourfelves  to  a  fea-life.  To 
pafs  by  the  confideration  of  your 
countrv’s  having  a  claim  to  your  ler- 
vice  which  cannot  be  extinguilhed, 
and  of  your  obligation  when  called 
on  .  to  defend  iier  caufe, — ihe  mer¬ 
chant  fervice  cannot  contend  with 
the  navy  in  eaiinefs  of  duty,  in  op¬ 
portunity  of  preferment^  in  real  pro¬ 
fit,  in  care  when  fick,  in  a  retreat  for 
old  age.  Therefore  the  feaman  who 
chearfully  perl'everes  in  ferving  his 
country,  is  both  prudent  aiid  virtu¬ 
ous  :  in  his  country  he  has  feenred  a 
protestor  and  a  nurfe  for  his  latter 
days  ;  he  has  made  good  men  his 
benefa<5fors,  and  God  his  friend. 

“  We  have  confidered  the  defer- 
ter’s  guilt  as  a  crime  againft  thofe 
fundamental  laws  of  fociety,  which 
have  God  for  their  author,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  will  have  him  for  their  aven¬ 
ger.  But  he  who  ■withdraws  frorri 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  abandons  her  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  enemy,  and  is  anfwerable 
in  equity  for  every  lofs  and  defeat 
which  he  might  have  helped  to  have 
prevented.  He  therefore  is  to  be 
Ihunned,  to  be  held  in  abhorrence  by 
every  honeft  man,  as  the  del^royer  of 
his  country.  The  laws  of  every  (fate 
make  his  punlfiiment  death,  and  juft- 
ly  ;  for  in  him  you  punilh  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  a  dilbbedient  child, 
an  unnatural  parent,  an  unfeeling  re¬ 
lation,  a  cruel  neighbour  ;  and  fuch 
a  man’s  preparation  to  meet  his  God 
In  judgment,  (hall  be  left  to  your 
own  refitdlions.” 

Thefe  Difeourfes  are  the  firft  we 
iiaive  I'een  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  have 
a  confiderable  lhare  of  merit. 

In  a  future  Magazine  we  fliall 
give  fome  further  review  of,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  valuable  and  excel¬ 
lent  vcluine* 

U 


“  Simplicius  and  Ammonlus  wcr^: 
Greek  authors,  who  flourilhed  at  A- 
thens  during  the  fixth  century  ;  for 
Athens,  long  after  her  trophies  at 
Marathon,  long  after  her  political  fove- 
reignty  was  no  more,  ftiii  maintained 
her  empire  in  phllofophy  and  the  line 
arts. 

“  Phllofophy,  indeed,  when  thefe 
authors  wrote,  was  finking  apace. 
The  Stoic  fyltem,  and  even  the  Stoic 
writings,  were  the  greater  part  of  them 
loft.  Other  fe<fts  had  fiiared  the  fame 
fate.  None  fubfifted  but  the  Platonic 
and  the  Peripatetic  ;  which,  being 
both  derived ‘from  a  common  fource 
(that  is  to  fay,  the  Pythagorean)  were 
at  this  period  blended,  and  commonly 
cultivated  by  the  fame  perfons. 

Simplicius  and  Ammonias,  being 
bred  in  this  fchool,  and  well  initiated 
in  its  principles,  found  no  reafon, 
froni  their  education,  to  make  fyftems 
for  themfelves  ;  a  practice,  referable 
fometimes  to  real  genius,  but  more 
often  to  not  knowing  what  others 
invented  before. 

Confeious  therefore  they  could 
not  exdel  their  great  predecelfors,  they 
thought,  like  many  others,  that  the 
commenting  on  their  works  was  doing 
mankind  the  moft  elfential  fervice. 

It  was  this  tyhich  gave  rife,  long 
before  their  time,  to  that  tribe  cf  com¬ 
mentators,  who,  in  the  perfon  of  An- 
dronicus  the  Rhodian,  began  under 
Auguftus,  and  who  continued,  for 
ages  after,  in  an  orderly  fuccefilon.’’ 

Mr  Harris  continues  his  narrative 
of  the  Byzaiitlne  Greeks,  with  doing 
great  juftice  to  the  charaifters  of  Sui- 
das,  Stobscus,  and  Phoiius,  who  were 
really  men  of  confiderable  learning 
and  abilities.  It  is  a  curious 
that  Michael  Pfellus,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  adually  coninienrcd  upo.i, 
and  explained  twenty-four  comedies 
of  Menander  ;  which  flievvs,  that 
thofe  excellent  compofitions  were  ex¬ 
tant  at  that  period. 

The  third  chapter  contains  an  hi- 
ftorical  account  of  Athens,  from  the 
time  of  her  Perfian  triumphs  to  that; 


Philological  Inquiries,  in  Three 
I^artSf  by  James  Harris,  Efqy 
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IT  is  with  great  pleafurc  vve  refumc 
the  conlideratioii  of  this  work, 
and  accompany  tlire  learned  and  ami¬ 
able  writer  through  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume,  and  third  part  of  his  Phihdogi- 
cal  Inqnii  fes.  The  third  part  compre¬ 
hends  a  general  view  of  the  learning 
and  charadter  of  the  middle  age  ;  that 
is,  as  Mr  Harris  defines  it,  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  fall  of  the  Weftern 
empire  in  the  fifth  century,  and  ot  the 
£aftern  in  the  fifteenth. 

‘‘  This  was  the  age  (to  ufe  his  own 
words)  of  monkery  and  legends;  of 
Leonine  verfes,  (that  is  of  bad  Latin 
put  into  rhyme) ;  of  projedls  to  decide 
truth  by  plough- (hares  and  batoons; 
of  crufades  to  conquer  Infidels,  and 
extirpate  heretics  ;  of  princes  depofed, 
not  as  Croefus  was  by  Cyrus,  but  by 
one  who  had  no  armies,  and  who  did 
not  even  wear  a  fword.’’ 

Our  author  modeftly  ftyles  this  part 
of  his  work,  a  curfory  di/quifithn^  illu^ 
Ji  rated  by  a  fevj  fcleii  in  fiances.  How¬ 
ever  curfory,  it  bears  evident  marks 
of  a  mallerly  hand  ;  and  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  improvement  of  critical 
knowledge.  A  good  tafte  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  formed  by  a  careful  ftudy  of 
the  beft  writers ;  but  fome  advantages 
may  be  deriv’^ed  from  obferving  the 
defeifts  of  bad  ones.  This  hiftory  of 
the  middle  age  proves,  that  true  ge¬ 
nius  will  produce  fine  writing,  and 
fine  fentiment,  amidft  the  greateft 
cloud  of  ignoranqe  or  depravity  of 
tafte ;  and  our  author  teaches  us,  that 
real  beauties,  wherever  they  are  found, 
are  always  referable  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  criticifin. 

Three  claifes  of  men  were,  during 
this  interval,  confpicuous ;  the  By¬ 
zantine  Greeks,  the  Saracens  or  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  the  Latins  or  Franks,  in¬ 
habitants  of  Weftern  Europe.  The 
account  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks  be¬ 
gins  with  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  rife  ofcommentators. 
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li^r  becom’iDg  fubje6l  to  the  Turks, 
^rhls  IS  an  interefting  chapter,  and  is 
written  with  judgment  and  accuracy; 
hut  we  CHiinct  a  detached  part 

without  injuftice  to  the  reft,  and  the 
whole  is  too  long  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 

We  have  under  the  fecond  head  a 
general  view,  not  only  of  the  learning 
of  the  Arabians,  but  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  manners  ;  and  .  a  variety  of 
anecdotes  are  introduced,  which  are  j 
curious  in  theinfelves,  and  illuftrate 
or  confirm  the  favourable  opinion 
which  Mr  Harris  appears  to  have 
entertained  of  this  people.  He  ob- 
ferves,  indeed,  that  they  began  ill, 
(alluding  to  the  deftnuftam  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  by  the  Caliph 
Omar),  but  then  by  degrees  they  re¬ 
curred  to  their  ancient  charadler, 
W’hica  they  boafted  to  imply  three 
.capital  things,  hofpitality,  valour,  and 
eloquence.  He  therefore  haltens  to 
the  time  when  the  Abaflidap  reigned, 
whofe  dominion  lafted  for  more  than 
five  centuries.  The  former  part  of 
this  period  was  the  aera  of  the  gran- 
•deur  and  the  magnificence  of  the  ca¬ 
liphate. 

Several  extrafbs  are  here  given  from 
the  life  of  the  great  Saladin,  as  wri- 
ten  by  Bohadin,  who  was  his  conftant 
attendant.  It  feems  the  obje(ft  of  our 
author  to  prove,  from  the  example  of 
the  Arabians,  that  learning  and  vir¬ 
tue,  elegance  of  tafte,  and  grcainefs  of 
mind,  naturally  floiirifh  at  the  fame 
time,  and  rife  and  fall  together.  By 
way  of  fpecimen  of  the  Jejithueuts  '^LVid 
7nar.7:trs  of  the  Arabians  at  the  period 
when  they  moft  cultivated  letters,  the 
following  ftory  is  related  from  Abul- 
pharagius,  an  Arabian  hiftorian  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  whofe  works 
were  publilhed  in  Arabic  and  i-atin 
by  the  learned  Pococke,  at  Oxford, 

A.  D.  1 66^. 

The  Caliph  Mottawakkel,  had  a 
.phyficiau  belonging  to  him  who  was 
u  Chriftian,  named  Honam  :  one  day 
after  fome  other  incidental  converfa- 
cion, — I  Vv'ould  have  thee,  fays  the 


j  Caliph,  teach  me  a  prefcrlption  by 
whmh  I  may  take  olF  any  enemy  I 
pleafe,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  it 
ihould  never  be  difeoverej.  HonaYn 
declining  to  give  an  anfwer,  and 
pleading  ignorance,  was  imprifohed. 

“  being  brought  -gain,  after  a 
yearns  interval  into  the  calipids  pre- 
fence,  and  (till  perfilling  in  liis  igiu  -. 
ranee,  though  threatened  with  deatii, 
the  caliph  fmiled  upon  him  and  faic;.. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  we  were  only  wil¬ 
ling  to  try  thee,  that  we  might  have 
the  greater  confidence  in  thee. 

“  As  Honaln  upon  this  bowed 
down  and  killed  the  earth,  What  hin¬ 
dered  thee,  fays  the  Caliph,  from 
granting  our  requeft,  wl^cn  thou  fiiw- 
eft  us  appear  fo  ready  to  perform  whet 
w^e  had  threatened  ?  'i’wo  things,  re¬ 
plied  Honain,  my  religion,  and  my 
proftlTlon  ;  my  religion,  which  com- 
inaads  me  to  do  good  to  my  enemies; 
ray  prol’ellion,  which  was  purely  in- 
fthnted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Two  noble  laws,  laid  the  Cnliph,  and 
immediately  prefented  him  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  E alter n  ufage)  with  rich 
garments  and  a  fum  of  moreyd^ 

When  our  author  proceeds,  under 
the  third  head,  to  the  Latins  or  | 
Franks,  we  find  with  pleafure  the 
names  of  many  of  our  countrymen  ; 
and  we  believe  that  this  illand  may 
jullly  boa  ft  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  learned  men  than  could  have  been 
ex'peifttd,  when  we  conlider  how  few 
they  were  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

Mr  Harris  exprelTes  a  more  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  fchoolmen  than 
is  generally  entertained  of  them.  They 
were  in  their  day  ridiculoiifty  extol¬ 
led,  and  perhaps  are  now  too  muck 
defpifed.  After  mentioning  thefchool- 
men,  he  takes  notice  of  John  of  dalii- 
bury,  whom  he  feems  well  pleafcd  to 
call  his  countryman  ;  and  o  ap¬ 
pears,  by  the  feveral  exiradfs  given 
from  his  works,  to  have  been  a  man 
of  confiderable  fcience.  It  is  well 
obferved,  that  fome  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts  exifted,  during  the  middle 
age,  in  Italy  and  Greece ;  and  that: 


sWr-r?.; 

f  J.  -  t . '  vJl 


jjS  THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,  OR 

Italy  deriving  them  from  Greece,  the  intercourfe  of  European  travellerji 
communicated  them  to  the  reft  of  Eu-  with  that  great  empire* 


rope.  Mr  Harris  in  all  his  works  is 
fond  of  expreffing  his  admiration  of 
the  U reeks.  It  is  indeed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fail,  ajid  affords  fubjedl  lor 
curious  fpeculation,  that  Greece,  at  a 
yery  remote  period,  attained  an  emi¬ 
nence  in  learning  and  the  arts,  in  elo- 


In  the  thirteen^  chapter  our 
author,  to  ufe  his  own  expreffion, 
•pctjfes  f^ovi  ih:  elegait  ^works  of  art  t7 
the  7fnre  elegant  <works  of  nature.  This 
chapter  begins  w’ith  Ihewdng  that  men 
of  genius  have  always  admired  tiu; 
beauties  of  nature.  Sorhe  fine  paf- 


quence  and  in  tafte,  which  fucceeding  fages  are  cited  from  Horace,  Virgil, 
ages  have  'rarely  equalled,  and  never  apd  Milton,  from  whence  it  appears^ 
excelled,  Europe  has  twice  derived  that  the  great  elements  of  this  fpecie’s 
its  literature  and  its  politenefs  from  of  beauty  were  underftood  by  thofe 
ithis/ource;  for  we  ail  know  the  ef-  excellent  poets  to  confift  in  water, 
feds  which  the  conqueft  of  Greece  wood,  and  uneven  ground,  to  which 
produced  in  ancient  Rome  ;  and  the  may  be  added,  lawn, 
i^ugitives,  who  efcaped  from  Conftan-  In  the  conclufion  of  this  volume 
tinople,  after  it  v/as  taken  by  NJaho-  we  have  our  author’s  opinion  of  his 
met  the  Second,  were  the'  principal  contemporaries ;  an  opinion  whica 
caufe  of  the  reftbration  of  learning.  does  great  honour  to  the  liberality  of 
*  The  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks  in  his  fentiments,  and  the  benevolence  cf 
modern  times  prevents  our  aferibing  his  heart.  Serious  men,  particulaily 
thrir  antisnt  lupericrity  to  natural  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  fond  of  de- 
ciufesi  if  we  allow  the  adiyity  of  claiming  againft  the  degeneracy  ox 
their  genius,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Mi* 
feelings,  to  have  been  native  advan-  Harris,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
tages,  we  muft  attribute  the  exertions  vindicates  the  prefent  tipies,  but  ex- 
which  they  made,  and  the  wonderful  pofes  the  injuft  ice  and  tl^e  unreafon- 
fuccefs  of  thofe  exertions  in  the  various  abltnefs  of  thefe  melancholy  de- 
iinprovement  of  the  human  faculties,  claimers,  and  the  mil'chievous  ten- 
to  their  education  and  government,  dency  of  their  affertionsi  ‘ 
to  the  great  occafions  which  called  Upon  the  whole,  this  wmrk  im- 
fjrth  their  talents,  and  to  the  fpirit  preffes  upon  our  minds  a  very  pleafing 
of  emulation  which  was  univerfally  idea  of  Mr  Harrisfs  charadei ,  and 
diffufed  among  them.  |  raifes  a  high  veneration  for  it.  He 

The  tjeventh  tb  *pter  contains  a  ■  feems  to  have  defigned  this  publica- 
hiftory  of  the  origin  of  rhyme,  anil*  tion,  not  only  as  a  retrofpedive  view 
the  progrefli])e  deviations  from  the  of  thofe  ftudies  which  exercifed  his 
harmonious  fwipUcitj  of  the  fyllabic  7?iea-  mind  in  the  lull  vigour  of  life,  but 
fure  (as  Hi  Harris  ftiles  it),  which  was  likewife  as  a  monument  of  his  afledion 


confined  to  the  pureft  ages  of  Greek 
and  Roman  piiCtrv. 

From  the  twelfth  chapter  it  appears 
that  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  and  a 
zeal  to  make  new  difeoveries,  w'tre 
not  confined  to  the  more  enlightened 
ages ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  cqntiiries,  Paul  tliie  Venetian, 
and  Sir  John  Mandeville,  traverfed 
Afia  and  fome  part  of  Africa ;  the 
lOrmer  vilited  China  at  an  earlier 


to  his  numerous  friends,  and  a  tefti- 
mony  of  his  general  candour  and 
benevolence.  >  . . C. 

•  ,  V  , 

The  private  Liie  of  Lewis  XV, 
Tranfated  from  the  French y  by  J.  O. 
Juftamond,  F,  R,S  4  vo/s.  %vo, 
,  1  /.  in  boards.  Lilly,  London. 


i^HIS  hiftory,  as  the  original  edi¬ 
tor  obferves,  performs  n.uch 


|j  j)eriod  is  generally  afllgned  for  mere  than  it  promifes }  for  wEile  we 
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might  expe(5l  from  it  only  anecdotes 
of  a  private  nature,  it  prefeius  us 
chiefly  with  a  narrative  ot  the  public 
traufa(5lions  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV. 
It  appears  that  this  prince,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  was  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  conlUtution ;  on  which  account 
he  was  pi^venced  from  applying  to 
fuclr  {Indies  as  require  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  ne  was  ten  years  of  age, 
however,  a  bo('k  was  printed  under 
his  name,  deferibing  the  courfes  of 
the  principal  rivers  in  Europe.  It  is 
faid  M.  de  Lille,  his  inftru(5tor  in  geo¬ 
graphy,  had  given  him  conlideralbe 
alfidance.  Bur,  as  the  editor  remarks, 
the  pupil  mult  have  had  fomc  ihare  in 
it,  to  have  given  realon  to  the  cour* 
tiers  for  fo  much  flactery  on  this  fub- 
jeft. 

The  fending  back,  in  1725?  the  In¬ 
fanta  of  Spain,  who  had  been  deltined 
for  confort  to  the  young  King  of 
France,  was  vindicated  by  the  French 
Court  upon  principles  of  policy  :  but 
if  we  may  credit  the  preient  hiflory, 
this  meafure  was  the  effect  of  an  in¬ 
trigue,  in  which  the  perfon  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  was  the  Duchefs  of 
Bourbon. 

In  the  hiflory  of  the  year  1726, 
we  find  the  following  character  oi  the 
young  King,  and  Cardinal  Fleuri, 
formerly  his  preceptor,  but  who  be¬ 
came  prime  minifter  on  the  death  of 
the  regent. 

**  LEWIS  XV.  when  he  under¬ 
took  to  free  himfelf  from  the  tutelage 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  was  entering 
into  the  age  of  adoltfcence,  being  be- 
tvveen  lixteen  and  feventeen  years  of 
age.  His  contemporaries  deferibe  him 
as  being  handfome,  of  a  proper  fla- 
ture,  with  a  leg  perfedlv  well  made, 
a  noble  mein,  his  eyes  large,  his  look 
rather  mild  than  fierce,  his  eye  brows 
dark,  and  his  appearance  altogether 
feerning  to  befpeak  that  delicate  habit 
of  body,  which  he  afterwards  forti¬ 
fied  fo  much  by  exercife,  that  he  was 
able  to  bear  the  greatefl  latigues.  It 


;  IS  to  this  tardy  progrefs  of  nature  in 
5  him,  that  we  are  undoubtedly  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  calmnefs  of  thole  pallions, 
j  which  are  fo  adlive  at  that  age  in  moll 
I  individuals  ol  ftrong  conflitutions, 

‘  and  efpeci'ally  among  princes,  with 
:  whom  every  thing  contributes  to  awa- 
*  ken  thefe  paffions  early.  He  thei^ 

I  appeared  indilFerenc  for  women,  for 
1  play,  and  for  high  living,  all  of  which. 

1  he  was  much  addidled  to  after. — 

,  Hunting  was  his  only  pleafure,  w^he- 
I  ther  it  were  that  a  Iccret  infliiufl  led 
I  him  to  this  falutary  exercife,  or  thac 
1  want  of  employment  prompted  him 
j  to  it,  from  the  apprchenlion  of  that 
!  tsedium,  which  already  began  to  em- 
I  bitter  his  bell  days ;  for  his  educu- 
j  tion  having  been  much  negledted,  ' 
1  from  the  fear  of  fatiguing  him  in  his 
!  infancy,  his  mind  was  but  little  em- 
,  bellilhed,  and  he  had  not  acquired 
j  that  taite  for  fludy,  which  is  of  fo 
f  great  refource  ar  all  times,  and  in 
every  Ihiriou.  He  had  an  invincible 
averlion  for  bufinefs,  fo  tliat  he  could 
j  fcarce  bear  to  hear  it  fpoken  of.  Ha¬ 
ving  no  thirfl  of  glory,  he  wanted 
tiiat  energy  v/hich,in  his  great-grand¬ 
father,  had  corredfed  the  defedfs  of 
i  education,  and  made  up  tor  his  igno¬ 
rance.  In  a  word,  being  of  an  ealy, 
indolent,  and  timid  difpofition,  he 
was  calculated  to  be  governed  by  the 
firll  perfon  who  llionld  gain  an  afeen- 
daiit  over  him.  This  circuinflance 
the  preceptor  of  the  prince  foon  per¬ 
ceived,  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  it, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  grandeur. 

“  Ti»e  preceptor  was,  in  many 
points,  of  a  charadler  fimilar  to  that 
of  his  royal  pupil.  Fierce  that  fym- 
pathy  between  them,  which  made  the 
one  fo  much  attached  to  the  interefls 
of  his  mafter,  and  the  other  fo  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  counfcls  of  his  preceptor. 
Simplicity,  modefty,  prudence,  an4 
circumfpedtion,  were,  in  foine  fort, 
the  fafegiiards  of  the  ambition  of  the 
antlen:  Bilhop  of  Frejus  ;  his  ambi¬ 
tion  partook  of  thofe  qualities  ;  it 
mad^‘  its  way  by  patience  and  infma- 


he  believed,  he  accullomed  hlmfelf 
early  to  his  elevation,  which  did  not 
appear  ftrange  to  him  ;  and  inafmuch 
as  the  a/Turance  of  fuccefs,  without 
ever  making  him  prefumptuous,  in- 
fpired  him  with  that  perfeverance 
which  fupplied  the  place  of  energy, 
and  enabled  him  to  undertake  a  plan 
of  fortune,  \vhich  other  wife  he  would 
never  have  conceived.  The  afccn- 
dant  which  he  found  he  had  over  his 
pupil,  in  proportion  as  he  difeove- 
red  his  inclinations  and  qualities, 
perfiiaded  him,  that  in  time  he  might 
afpire  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  power  ; 
and  the  death  of  the  regent  opened 
the  moft  cxtenfive  career  to  his  arnbi* 
tion.” 

The  circumftance  which  will  ren¬ 
der  the  adminihration  of  Cardinal 
Fleuri  ever  memorable  in  the  hi  (lory 
of  the  fciences,  is  the  execution  of  that 
great  defign  of  determining  the  figure 
of  the  earth  ;  a  point  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  navigation. 

The  private  life  of  Lewis  XV.  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  at  manhood,  affords  an 
almoft  uninterrupted  feene  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs ;  with  no  other  diverlity 
than,  the  cafuah  fucceffion  of  the  ob- 
jeifls  of  royal  favour  ;  which  feems  to 
have  been  always  attracted  by  artifice, 
and  to  have  been  carried  to  an  excefs 
that  betrayed  infatuation.  We  are 
informed,  however,  that  in  the  midil 
of  his  debaucheries,  he  never  failed 
of  faying  his  prayers  morning  and 
evening ;  that  he  heard  mafs  faid  re¬ 
gularly  every  day  ;  and  attended  at 
every  office  of  divine  w’orffiip.  It  is 
farther  faid,  that  he  abhorred  irreli¬ 
gious  perfons  ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
notwithftanding  all  the  adulation  la- 
viffied  upon  him  by  Voltaire,  the 
king  could  never  encture  him. 

Thefe  volumes  afibrd  confiderab’e 
information  refpedling  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XV.  But  though  they  may 
gratify,  in  fome  degree,  the  lovers  oi 
anecdote,  they  are  void  of  the  dignity 
01  hiftorical  compofition. 


ation,  and  had  nothing  in  it  of  tliat 
active  and  turbulent  progrellion  which 
marks  this  paffion  in  other  men.  It 
had  already,  undoubtedly,  arrived  to 
4  great  height,  but  by  flow  degrees. 
The  cardinal  wras  fevenry-three  years 
old  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
njiniilry.  Born  in  a  fouthern  pro- 
'vince  of  France,  of  parents,  it  not 
obfeure,  at  lead  little  kiiowm,  he  was 
dcfigned  for  the  church,  and  inftruc- 
ted  in  the  fciences  fuitable  to  that 
profeffion,  which  he  entered  into 
ca^'ly.  It  is  the  profeffion  the  bed 
calculated  to  promote  thofe  wffio  are 
not  called  up  to  high  employments  by 
their  birth. 

‘‘  The  abbe  Fleuri  had  an  ardent 
defire  to  appear  at  court,  being  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  youth  and  his  perfon 
would  be  of  w’onderful  advantage  to 
him ;  he  managed  fo  w  ell,  that  he 
came  furniditd  with  pretty  good  re¬ 
commendations,  which  he  fupported 
by  his  merits  among  the  women,  but 
always  with  that  referve  and  difere- 
tion  which  guided  all  his  condu(fI, 
and  which  even  the  ladies  w^ere  not 
able  to  remove.  He  obtained  the 
pod  of  king’s  chaplain,  and  a  few 
years  after  was  named  to  a  bifliopric. 
Thus  he  was  again  fent  back  into  a 
province,  and  even  at  a  great  didance 
from  the  feene  on  which  he  had  but 
jud  fhown  himfelf ;  but  hypocrify 
was  to  be  the  principal  fpilng  of  his 
elevation.  His  exaclnefs  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duty  made  him  be 
taken  notice  of  by  Lewis  XIV.  and 
chofen  to  fuperinteiid  the  education 
of  Lewis  XV.  He  foon  flattered 
himfelf,  that  he  fliould  realize  in  his 
perfon  the  great  predictions  of  the 
adrologers,  in  which  he  had  much 
confidence ;  for  although  he  had  a 
great  fliare  of  underdanding,  yet  he 
was  not  poflefled  of  that  genius, 
which  being  fuperior  to  events,  feels 
itfelf  capable  of  commanding  them, 
and  expects  its  fortune  from  itfelf 
alone.  This  weaknefs,  however,  was 
very  ufcful  to  him,  inafmuch  as,  re¬ 
lying  on  that  happy  fatality  in  which 
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pmale  Stability  ;  or^  the  Hijlory  of  Mifs 
Belville,  in  a  Series  of  Letters^  by  the 
late  Mifs  Palmer.  5  vofs*  izmy, 
12/.  Bew,  London. 


This  Inflrufling  and  entertain¬ 
ing  novel  delineates  a  variety 
of  modern  charadcrs,  and  fhews  that 
the  writer  had  trode  the  paths  of  gen¬ 
teel  life.  Whether  the  deceafed  Mifs 
Palmer  was  the  adual  heroine  of  the 
piece  muft  be  left  to  coujeiflure  ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  confequence.  A  vir¬ 
tuous  feiitiment  pervades  the  whale, 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  levity  and  in- 
conllancy  of  the  female  lex,  which 
characflerifes  the  prefent  time,  Mifs 
Belville  furnilhes  an  example  of  he¬ 
roic  fortitude  and  true  female  delica¬ 
cy.  Being  engaged  to  marry  a  gen¬ 
tleman  diftinguimed  by  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  birth,  education,  and  fortune, 
fbe  is  unfortunately  difappointed  in 
herexpedalions  of  matrimonial  felicity 
by  his  premature  death.  A  gentle¬ 
man  having  fpoken  difrefpedfully  of 
his  brother,  our  generous  lover  calls 
him  to  account,  and  is  killed  in  a  duel 
by  his  antagonift.  Having  expreffed 
a  wifli  that  Mifs  Belville  would  not 
marry,  (he  makes  him  a  promife  to  re¬ 
main  Angle,  and  in  confequence  re- 
je<SIs  the  offers  of  many  fuitors,  whofe 
characters,  together  with  thofe  of  her 
female  acquaintances,  and  the  inci 
dents  of  their  lives,  make  the  whole  a 
lively,  well  written  compofition.  The 
language  is  chafte  and  correCl,  above 
the  common  ftyle  of  fach  productions, 
and  the  fate  of  the  writer  ought  to 
exempt  it  from  fevere  criticifm.  L. 


Account  of  a  Method  of  preferving 
Water  at  Sea  from  Putrefaiiiony  ^c,. 
By  Thomas  Henry,  F,  R,  S,  Hvo, 
2  /.  Johnfon,  Loudon. 


A  METHOD  of  preferving  wa¬ 
ter  free  -from  putrefaction  was 
fome  years  fince  propofed  by  the  late 

Dr  Alfton  of  Edinburgh.  It  confif- 
...  < -  ^  « 


ted  in  adding  to  each  calk  of  water  a 


quan  ityofli  ne, which  by  itsantifeptic 
propei.j  p  roduced  the  defired  effeCt. 
To  free  the  water,  at  the  time  of  tiling 
it,  from  the  lime,  Dr  Alfton  propoled 
the  precipitation  of  the  latter,  by  ad¬ 
ding  a  quantity  of  magnefia  alba. 
The  expence  attending  this  procefs, 
however,  having  prevented  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  propofal  from  being  carried 
into  execution,  Mr  Henry  has  contri¬ 
ved  'a  method  of  precipitating  tlie 
lime  by  means  of  calcareous  earth 
and  the  vitriolic  acid,  which  may  be 
atforded  at  a  very  trifting  cxpence. 
He  deferibes  with  threat  accuracy,  a.s 
well  as  illiiftrates  by  plates,  both  the 
procefs  and  the  velTels  for  conducting 
it;  fubjoinjug  likewife  a  method  for 
impregnating  water  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  with  fixed  air,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
lick  on  board  Ihips,  and  in  hofpitals  ; 
bcfides  a  pi  ocefs  for  obtaining  artili- 
cial  yeaft,  Pyrmonc  water,  and  Selt¬ 
zer  water,  with  the  follouring  method 
of  preferving  Mr  Bewly’s  juiep. 

“  D'lfolve  three  drams  of  foUlI  al¬ 
kali  in  each  quart  of  water,  and  throw 
in  ftreams  of  fixed  air,  till  the  alkaline 
tafte  be  deftroyed,  and  the  wat'r  have 
acquired  an  agreeable  pun^’ency.  This 
julep  IhoulJ  not  be  prepared  in  too 
large  quantities ;  and  Ihould  be  kept 
in  bottles  very  clofely  corked  and 
fealed.  Four  ounces  of  it  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  at  a  time,  drinking  a  draught  of 
lemonade,  or  water  acidulated  with 
^vinegar,  or  iveak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  by 
which  means  the 'fixed  air  will  be  ex¬ 
tricated  in  the  ftopiach.’' 

Mr  Henry  has  added  a  Poftfcrlpt, 
containing  an  anfwcr  to  fuch  objec¬ 
tions  as  may  be  made  to  the  rneiuod 
of  preferving  water  from  putrefaction. 
The  afliduity  with  which  lie  has  pro- 
fecuted  the  fubjeCt,  deferves  great 
commendation  ;  and  we  Ihould  be 
extremely  glad  to  find  that  iiis  lau¬ 
dable  efforts  for  preferving  the  lical'h 
of  our  Teamen,  have  been  feconded  by 
thofe  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
naval  department.  C. 


Letters  hetnveen  tnuo  Lovers^  and  their 
Friends •  By  the  Author  of  Letters 
Juppofed  to  have  been  ^written  by  7"d^ 
rick  and  Eliza,  i  ivio.  3  vols.  7  /. 
(id.  Bew,  London. 


of  fenfe  and  Jiars  and  dajlyes^  which 
in  reality  meah  nothing,  were  fup^ 
pofed  to  mean  too  much  for  language 
to  exprefs  ;  and  the  writer,  I'welling 
with  unutterable  feelings,  and  labour- 
ing  with  thofe  travels  of  the  heart 
which  had  no  ilTue  in  birth,  was  com¬ 
pared  to  the  painter  of  antiquity, 
who  wifely  threw  a  veil  over  the  fub- 
je<El  which  he  was  not  able  to 
defcribe. 

In  jullice,  however  to  the  volume 
before  us,  we  readily  acknowledge 
that  they  are  freer  from  thofe  objec¬ 
tions  than  the  author’s  former  publi¬ 
cation.  They  are  lefs  affedied,  and 
much  more  interefting  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  They  have  a  llory,  or  rather 
two  or  three  Itories  interwoven  very 
naturally  with  each  other, — which 
excite  curiofity,  and  keep  the  atten¬ 
tion  aw^ake  on  objedts  and  events  of 
fome  intereft,  both  to  the  affedlions 
and  underftanding.  A  fliade  is 
thrown  on  the  pidlure,  by  the  melan¬ 
choly  hiftory  of  Mr  Williams,  and 
Leonora ;  but  the  artift  hath  fhewn 
his  fkiil  by  this  arrangement,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  piece  is  heightened  by 
it.  It  affords  exercife  for  compalTion, 
and  foftens  and  improves  the  heart, 
by  reprefhng  the  gaiety  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  profperity  is  too  apt  to 
infpire. 

In  ftort,  thefe  Letters  have  a  mo¬ 
ral  tendency  that  will  make  them  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  lovers  of  virtue  ;  and 
though  they  are  not  enlivened  by  the 
brilliancy  of  wit,  yet  they  are  fup- 
ported  by  good  fenfe,  and  folid  ex¬ 
perience.  M. 


WHhN  we  paffed  our  cenfure 
on  this  wiiter’s  former  pub- 
licatiim,  we  had  been  fo  nauleated 
with  the  large  quantities  of  that  infi- 
pid  tralh,  called  Sentimental  Letters, 
Sentimental  Effufions,  &c,  See.  which 
had  been  poured  upon  us,  under  the 
fandlion  of  Yorick’s  name,  or  by  an 
affedlation  of  his  light  and  defultory 
manner  of  writing,  without  one  grain 
of  his  wit  and  acutenefs,  that  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  attempt  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  this  new  fpe- 
cies  of  duluefs,  and  to  reftore  that 
efteera  for  good  fenfe,  learning,  and 
fimplicity,  which  a  fondnefs  for  thofe 
frivolous  and  idle  produ<Slions  had  a 
tendency  to  banilh  from  our  country. 
Every  coxcomb  who  w^as  verfed  in 
the  fmail  talk  of  love,  and  who  had 
acquired  the  knackof  writing  without 
thinking,  fancied  himfelf  another 
Yorick  !  and  as  it  was  exceedingly 
cafy  to  afmnie  the  virtue  of  fentiment, 
and  as  eafy  to  adoj^t  its  cant,  the 
Elizas  too  w’ere  very  numerous  !  — 
Here  reclined  a  fvvain,  fo  opprefTed 
by  his  own  gentle  feelings,  that  he 
could  only  utter  the  tender  tale  of 
his  heart  in  abrupt  and  broken 
fentenc^s.  There,  on  fome  foft  bank, 
befide  the  murmuring  ftream,  a 
nymph,  half  breathlefs,  melting  in 
her  own  fenfihility,  fat  dmopint — ex- 
piring  in  a  foft  and  yathetlc  Oh! — 
Hcreoid  lovers  conveyed  their  wifhes 
in  groans,  and  fentimental  old  maids 
f  for  want  of  better  amufement! )  echod 
them  back  in  fighs  !  Now  paljied  paf- 
fion  (feigning  itielf  to  be  ‘‘  trembling¬ 
ly  ^7//W  all  o’er!”)  fhook  itfelf  into 
*  *  *  *  I  Then  poor  fentiment,  frlc- 
tered  by  ufc,  dwindled  away,  and  was 

lofi  in  a - 1 

This  w'as  the  mod  compendious 
method  ot  fupplying  ‘‘  .each  vacuity 


To  our  Correspondents. 

We  are  much  indebt' d  to  Mr  J  M.  for  lus 
very  feiifible  and  dUlii.dt  detail  of  his  Expcii- 
rr.ents  on  Clover  iited,  inferred  in  this  Num¬ 
ber,  wliich  wc  recommend  to  the  perufal  of 
C'cry  hufbardm  'n.  Any  furtlur  lu«  uhrations 
on  the  impoitJint  fuhjeft  of  Agriculture;  which 
Mr  M.  may  chiilc  to  favour  us  with  lhall 
rtacily  mtet  w’th  a  place  in  our  Mifccllany. 

If  Mr  J,  B  will  plcafe  to  look  into  the  51ft 
voh.’me,  p  306.  of  .'ui‘  Magazine  he  will  there 
find  his  litUc  Poem  iiiferud  verbatim. 


